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Foreword 


A quarter century ago, Westvaco created a unique way 
to express the company’s deep appreciation for the 
loyalty of our customers and the great value we place 
on the understanding and support of our many other 
friends and neighbors. 

We began the practice of publishing at Christmas- 
time each year a limited edition book representing an 
earlier time in our country. 

We sought to bring back from America’s rich repertoire 
of the printed word some of the most favored classics 
written by Americans. We also wanted to publish 
and preserve some lesser-known volumes which are part 
of our heritage of American values. 

The volume at hand bears special recognition. It is 
our silver anniversary volume, a commemorative 
anthology, published for friends of Westvaco. It is a 
sampling of the fare from earlier editions in the series. 
As is true of its predecessors, our twenty-fifth volume 
is distinctly American. 

In retrospect, publishing the series was a natural thing 
for Westvaco to do. We are a major manufacturer 
of fine quality printing papers. We are very close to the 
commercial book publishing field. What would be 
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more logical than to publish a book each year to present 
to our friends during the holiday season? 

We also knew that we wanted to contribute in our own 
way to a rekindling of interest in American literature. 
True, America does not number among its authors 
a Shakespeare, a Milton, Hugo or Moliere. But we do 
have a Poe, an Irving, and a Melville. We have an 
Emerson, a Dickinson, a Crane and an O. Henry, writers 
of distinction whose works contribute meaningfully 
to the American cause. 

We had a very strong feeling then as we have now 
about something else, too, something that we are not 
at all reluctant to admit. We are proud of our country. 
We wanted a way to help express our feelings about the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

The Westvaco limited edition series seemed exactly 
right to fulfill all we wanted to achieve, and so we 
took the first step towards building our own library of 
American literature. A library implies an act of faith, 
Victor Hugo said, and in 1958 it was an act of faith on 
Westvaco’s part that translated into reality an idea 
whose time had come. 

“The first thing naturally, when one enters a scholar’s 
study or library;’ Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “‘is to 
look at his books. One gets a notion very speedily of his 
tastes and the range of his pursuits by a glance around 
his book shelves?’ In developing our concept for the 
series we followed Holmes’s advice. 

We wanted to pay attention to how the volumes 
looked as well as to what they said. We wanted to do more 
than replicate old books by simply reproducing the early 
editions as they were originally crafted. We wanted to 
contribute to the contemporary art of bookmaking. 

How well we have accomplished this aim, we will leave 
to the judgment of our peers; but to us the assignment has 
been very gratifying. It has provided an opportunity to 
collaborate with one of our country’s most talented 
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and respected graphic designers, Bradbury Thompson, 
and an unusual creative challenge to the Westvaco 
people, past and present, who have been involved in the 
project. In this respect, we would like to recognize the 
creative work of Jean Bradnick, Westvaco vice president 
and public relations director, who contributed so much 
to the series from its inception until his retirement in 
1976. We are also most appreciative of the loyal support 
over the years of Margaret Lapnow of our corporate 
office whose attention to the rigorous production 
standards provides inspiration for our present staff. 

Lord Bacon said, “‘Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be read, but not 
curiously, and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention?” 

The Westvaco book series presents a menu for every 
literary palate—for short story lovers, The Four Million 
by O. Henry; for philosophers, Emerson Essays; for 
naturalists, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers by Thoreau; for seafarers, Melville’s Typee, a peep 
at Polynesian life; for humorists, Fables in Slang by 
George Ade, and the anonymous Decorum, A Treatise 
on Etiquette and Dress in 1879. 

One might ask, which book ranks highest on the 
popularity list for the entire series? Certainly American 
Cookery by Amelia Simmons would be in the running as 
would The Prairie Traveler, a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions by Randolph Marcy, Captain U.S. Army, 
and Tales by Edgar Allan Poe, Westvaco’s seventh book 
in the series. 

It was one of the most ambitious designs undertaken by 
Thompson. He managed to create an unusual treatment 
for each of Poe’s most popular tales, which are quite 
diverse, and at the same time maintain a harmonious 
balance in the book as a whole. This book, incidentally, 
won the gold medal in the prestigious Bienal Inter- 
national do Livro e da Arte Grafica, held in Brazil in 1965. 
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And this was the exhibition which in 1963 had awarded 
its silver medal to Westvaco’s American Cookery. These 
are only two of hundreds of graphic arts awards the 
books of the series have received. 

One of the most outrageous ideas Thompson success- 
fully executed was the bullet hole that penetrates 
Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage. It was 
inspired by stories that Civil War soldiers’ lives had been 
saved by bullets stayed by prayer books, playing cards, 
belt buckles, watches, swords and other paraphernalia. 

The designer encouraged a bookbinder to develop 
a way of drilling a hole to simulate a bullet’s entry. 
Using a.45 caliber slug as a pattern, the bookbinder 
set up a jig that not only made the hole but discarded 
the waste paper as well. Along with the bullet hole, 
drops of blood (red badges of courage) appear as 
design elements throughout the text pages. 

Although he is well known for his unusual graphics, 
Thompson above all is a master of typography, a skill 
that he uses to great advantage in the Westvaco series. 

A typographic innovation contributed much to 
the volume of four essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

To enhance readability and comprehension, and to high- 
light the power of Emerson’s thoughts, the entire text 
is set in lines of type, each accommodating a complete 
phrase and making the text more logical and poetical. 

In Henry James’s story of Daisy Miller, which contains 
much conversation among its cast of characters, the 
arrangement of lines into phrases again contributes to 
the pleasure of reading. The conversational sections 
throughout are set in this humanistic manner just as the 
words are spoken. The narrative sections are treated in 
the usual manner of typesetting. 

These are but some of the details of the infinite care 
that has gone into the creation of Westvaco’s books, and 
the packaging of this anthology demonstrates the rare 
skill of the designer. 
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Impressed on the black cloth cover, 25 stars symbolize 
the 25th anniversary of this Westvaco series. Mid-r9th 
century engravings of The President’s House on the 
slipcase and The New Capitol in Washington on the end 
leaves are handsomely reproduced on tan antique paper. 
With an innate sense, the designer has interfused the 
anatomy of the book with that of the Capitol building to 
create a fourth dimensional graphic experience. 

As the reader opens the end leaves, the protruding 
wings of the Capitol extend forward in life-like 
perspective, the center steps and dome receding into the 
centerfold. As the reader proceeds to the page preceding 
the frontispiece he is, in a true graphic sense, approaching 
the doorway with attention focused on entering the 
domed Capitol now aglow in red. As the page is turned, 
entry is made into the book in a burst of graphic 
excitement in the form of 25 white stars ona flag-like blue 
frontispiece facing the title page. 

Each book in the Westvaco anthology has its own 
special appeal but what all have in common is the high 
level of craftsmanship and artistry. This is why they are 
now such treasures in the eyes of bibliophiles. 

Annually, Westvaco presents the current volume to 
major libraries of our country. At the New York Public 
Library, The Prairie Traveler is one of its most requested 
rare books; and if you ask for a copy of The Jumping 
Frog, you will be given the Westvaco edition. Over the 
years, copies of the Westvaco books inevitably find their 
way to rare book dealers. We are told that a gentleman 
from Colebrook, Connecticut, a fan of Stephen Crane, 
recently bought a copy of Westvaco’s The Red Badge of 
Courage from a dealer in New York for $50, and he 
thought it was a bargain. 

But the real worth of American literature extends far 
beyond its monetary value. It is one of our great national 
treasures, and Westvaco has had the honor and privilege 
of helping contribute to its preservation. 
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FOREWORD 


Our purpose in presenting this well-known American 
classic is to re-create not only the form, type and printing 
minutiae of The Sketch Book, in which The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow first appeared in 1820, but the essence of 
the period as well. In his time Washington Irving, too, 
evoked an earlier era by devising imaginary characters to 
retell age-old legends in a new guise. 

“Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.”’, as the ostensible compiler of 
Irving’s Sketch Book, found this tale among the papers of 
“the late Diedrich Knickerbocker,” an old gentleman much 
interested in the Dutch history of New York. He claimed to 
have heard it related at a corporation meeting of the ancient 
city of the Manhattoes. 

We are papermakers, whose pride in the historical evo- 
lution of both our own industry and printing, is matched 
only by our interest in those present-day techniques which 
have enabled us to bring you this example of classic litera- 


ture in a form which is authentically 1820 yet typically 1958. 
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TARRY TOWN 


THE LEGEND 


OF 


SLEEPY HOLLOW 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE 


DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky. 


CASTLE OF INDOLENCE 


In the bosom of one of the spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappaan Zee, and where they 
always prudently shortened sail, and implored the 
protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there 
lies a small market town or rural port, which by some 


is called Greensburgh, but which is more universally 
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and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. 
This name was given it, we are told, in former days, 
by the good housewives of the adjacent country, from 
the inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger 
about the village tavern on market days. Be that as it 
may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to 
it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. Not far 
from this village, perhaps about three miles, there is a 
little valley, or rather lap of land among high hills, 
which is one of the quietest places in the whole world. 
A small brook glides through it, with just murmur 
enough to lull you to repose, and the occasional 
whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is al- 
most the only sound that ever breaks in upon the 
uniform tranquility. 

IT recollect that when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel shooting was in a grove of tall walnut trees 
that shades one side of the valley. I had wandered 
into it at noon time, when all nature is peculiarly 
quiet, and was startled by the roar of my own gun, as 
it broke the sabbath stillness around, and was pro- 
longed and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever I 
should wish for a retreat, whither I might steal from 


the world and its distractions, and dream quietly away 
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the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none more 
promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the pecul- 
lar character of its inhabitants, who are descendants 
from the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen 
has long been known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, 
and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys 
throughout all the neighbouring country. A drowsy, 
dreamy influence seems to hang over the land, and 
pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the 
place was bewitched by a high German doctor during 
the early days of the settlement; others, that an old 
Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there before the country was discovered 
by Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place 
still continues under the sway of some witching power, 
that holds a spell over the minds of the good people, 
causing them to walk in a continual reverie. They are 
given to all kinds of marvellous beliefs; have trances 
and visions, and see strange sights, and hear music 
and voices in the air. The whole neighbourhood 
abounds with local tales, haunted spots, and twilight 
superstitions; stars shoot and meteors glare oftener 


across the valley than in any other part of the coun- 
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try, and the night-mare, with her whole nine fold, 
seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this 
enchanted region, and seems to be commander of all 
the powers of the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback without a head. It is said by some to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been 
carried away by a cannon-ball, in some nameless 
battle during the revolutionary war, and who is ever 
and anon seen by various of the country people, hur- 
rying along in the gloom of night, as if on the wings 
of the wind. His haunts are not confined to the valley, 
but extend at times to the adjacent roads, and espe- 
cially to the vicinity of a church that is at no great 
distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic his- 
torians of those parts, who have been careful in col- 
lecting and collating the floating facts concerning this 
spectre, allege, that the body of the trooper having 
been buried in the church-yard, the ghost rides forth 
to the scene of battle in nightly quest of his head, and 
the rushing speed with which he sometimes passes 
along the hollow, like a midnight blast, is owing to 
his being belated, and in a hurry to get back to the 
church-yard before day-break. 
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The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon 
the favourite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless 
horseman, who had been heard several times of late, 
patroling the country; and it was said, tethered his 
horse nightly among the graves in the church-yard. 
The sequestered situation of this church seems al- 
ways to have made it a favourite haunt of troubled 
spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded by locust 
trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent, 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like Christian 
purity, beaming through the shades of retirement. A 
gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet of water, 
bordered by high trees, between which, peeps may be 
caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon 
its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to 
sleep so quietly, one would think that here at least the 
dead might rest in peace. On one side of the church 
extends a wide woody dell, along which raves a large 
brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. 
Over a deep black part of the stream, not far from the 
church, was formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the 
road that led to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly 
shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom 


about it, even in the day time; but occasioned a fear- 
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ful darkness at night. Such was one of the favourite 
haunts of the headless horseman, and the place where 
he was most frequently encountered. The tale was 
told of old Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in 
ghosts, that he met the horseman returning from his 
foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up 
behind him; that they gallopped over bush and brake, 
over hill and swamp, until they reached the bridge, 
when the horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, 
threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang away 
over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice 
marvellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made light 
of the gallopping Hessian as an errant jockey. He 
affirmed, that on returning one night from the neigh- 
bouring village of Sing-Sing, he had been overtaken by 
this midnight trooper; that he had offered to race with 
him for a bowl of punch, and would have won it too, 
for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but just 
as they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, 
and vanished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy under tone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 


listeners only now and then receiving a casual gleam 
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from the glare of a pipe, sunk deep in the mind of 
Ichabod. He repaid them in kind with large extracts 
from his invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and 
added many very marvellous events that had taken 
place in his native state of Connecticut, and fearful 
sights which he had seen in his nightly walks about 
Sleepy Hollow. 

| The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their families in their wagons, and 
were heard for some time rattling along the hollow 
roads, and over the distant hills. Some of the dameels, 
mounted on pillions behind their favourite swains, and 
their light-hearted laughter mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs, echoed along the silent woodlands, sounding 
fainter and fainter until they gradually died away— 
and the late scene of noise and frolick was all silent 
and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according 
to the custom of country lovers, to have a téte-a-téte 
with the heiress; fully convinced that he was now on 
the high road to success. What passed at this inter- 
view I will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not 
know. Something, however, I fear me, must have gone 
wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, after no very 


great interval, with an air quite desolate and chop- 
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fallen—Oh these women! these women! Could that 
girl have been playing off any of her coquettish tricks? 
—Was her encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a 
mere sham to secure her conquest of his rival?— 
Heaven only knows, not I!—Let it suffice to say, 
Ichabod stole forth with the air of one who had been 
sacking a hen roost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. 
Without looking to the right or left to notice the scene 
of rural wealth, on which he had so often gloated, he 
went straight to the stable, and with several hearty 
cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most uncourteously 
from the comfortable quarters in which he was soundly 
sleeping, dreaming of mountains of corn and oats, and 
whole valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and bedrooped, pursued his travel 
homewards, along the sides of the lofty hills which 
rise above Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so 
cheerily in the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as 
himself. Far below him the Tappaan Zee spread its 
dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here and 
there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. In the dead hush of midnight, he could 
even hear the barking of the watch-dog from the 
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opposite shore of the Hudson; but it was so vague and 
faint as only to give an idea of his distance from this 
faithful companion of man. Now and then, too, the 
long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally awakened, 
would sound far, far off, from some farm house away 
among the hills—but it was like a dreaming sound in 
his ear. No signs of life occurred near him, but occa- 
sionally the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps 
the guttural twang of a bull frog, from a neighbouring 
marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, and turning 
suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that Ichabod 
had heard in the afternoon, now came crowding upon 
his recollection. The night grew darker and darker; 
the stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and driving 
clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had 
never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, 
approaching the very place where many of the scenes 
of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the 
road stood an enormous tulip tree, which towered like 
a giant above all the other trees of the neighbourhood, 
and formed a kind of land-mark. Its limbs were vast, 
gnarled, and fantastic, twisting down almost to the 


earth, and rising again into the air, and they would 
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have formed trunks for ordinary trees. It was con- 
nected with the tragical story of the unfortunate 
André, who had been taken prisoner hard by it, and it 
was universally known by the name of Major André’s 
tree. The common people regarded it with a mixture 
of respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy 
for the memory of its ill-starred namesake, and partly 
from the tales, strange sights, and doleful lamenta- 
tions, told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began 
to whistle; he thought his whistle was answered: it 
was but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry 
branches. As he approached a little nearer, he thought 
he saw something white, hanging in the midst of the 
tree: he paused and ceased whistling; but on looking 
more narrowly, perceived that it was a place where 
the tree had been scathed by lightning, and the white 
wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan—his teeth 
chattered, and his knees smote against the saddle: it 
was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon another, 
as they were swayed about by the breeze. He passed 
the tree in safety, but new perils lay still before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a small 


brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
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thickly wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s 
Swamp. A few rough logs, laid side by side, served for 
a bridge over this stream. On that side of the road 
where the brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and 
chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape vines, threw 
a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge, was 
the severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the 
unfortunate André was captured, and under the covert 
of those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen 
concealed who surprised him. This has ever since been 
considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feel- 
ings of the schoolboy who has to pass it alone after 
dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump; he, however, summoned up all his resolution, 
gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, and 
attempted to dash briskly across the bridge; but 
instead of starting forward, the perverse old animal 
made a lateral movement, and ran broadside against 
the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the 
delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked 
lustily with the contrary foot: it was all in vain; his 
steed started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to 


the opposite side of the road into a thicket of brambles 
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and alder bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed 
both whip and heel upon the starvelling ribs of old 
Gunpowder, who dashed forward, snuffling and snort- 
ing, but came to a stand just by the bridge with a 
suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling 
over his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by 
the side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of 
Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the 
margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, mis- 
shapen, black and towering. It stirred not, but seemed 
gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic monster 
ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn and 
fly was now too late; and besides, what chance was 
there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, which 
can ride upon the wings of the wind? Summoning up, 
therefore, a show of courage, he demanded in stam- 
mering accents—“‘who are you?” He received no 
reply. He repeated his demand in a still more agitated 
voice. —Still there was no answer. Once more he cud- 
gelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fer- 


vour into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object 
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of alarm put itself in motion, and with a scramble and 
a bound, stood at once in the middle of the road. 
Though the night was dark and dismal, yet the form 
of the unknown might now in some degree be ascer- 
tained. He appeared to be a horseman of large dimen- 
sions, and mounted on a black horse of powerful 
frame. He made no offer of molestation or sociability, 
but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along 
on the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got 
over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange mid- 
night companion, and bethought himself of the adven- 
ture of Brom Bones with the gallopping Hessian, now 
quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. 
The stranger, however, quickened his horse to an 
equal pace; Ichabod pulled up, and fell into a walk, 
thinking to lag behind—the other did the same. His 
heart began to sink within him; he endeavoured to 
resume his psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, and he could not utter a 
stave. There was something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious companion, that was 
mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully ac- 


counted for. On mounting a rising ground, which 
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brought the figure of his fellow traveller in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled in a 
cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, on perceiving that 
he was headless! but his horror was still more in- 
creased, on observing, that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before him 
on the pommel of the saddle! His terror rose to des- 
peration; he rained a shower of kicks and blows upon 
Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to give 
his companion the slip—but the spectre started full 
jump with him. Away, then, they dashed, through 
thick and thin; stones flying, and sparks flashing, at 
every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy garments fluttered in 
the air, as he stretched his long lank body away over 
his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to 
Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed pos- 
sessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, made 
an opposite turn, and plunged headlong down hill to 
the left. This road leads through a sandy hollow 
shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, where it 
crosses the bridge famous in goblin story, and just 
beyond swells the green knoll on which stands the 


whitewashed church. 
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As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful 
rider an apparent advantage in the chase, but just as 
he had got half way through the hollow, the girths of 
the saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under 
him; he seized it by the pommel, and endeavoured to 
hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time to save 
himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the neck, 
when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard it 
trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across 
his mind—for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was 
no time for petty fears: the goblin was hard on his 
haunches; and, unskilful rider that he was! he had 
much-ado to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on 
one side, sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted 
on the high ridge of his horse’s back bone, with a 
violence that he verily feared would cleave him 
asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hopes that the Church Bridge was at hand. The 
wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the 
brook told him that he was not mistaken. He saw the 
walls of the church dimly glaring under the trees 


beyond. He recollected the place where Brom Bones’ 
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ghostly competitor had disappeared. “If I can but 
reach that bridge,’ thought Ichabod, “I am safe.” 
Just then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 
ing close behind him; he fancied he felt his hot breath. 
Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gun- 
powder sprung upon the bridge; he thundered over 
the resounding planks; he gained the opposite side, 
and now Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his pur- 
suer should vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire 
and brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising in 
his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his head at 
him. Ichabod endeavoured to dodge the horrible 
missile, but too late. It encountered his cranium with 
a tremendous crash—he was tumbled headlong into 
the dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the 
goblin rider, passed by like a whirlwind.— 

The next morning the old horse was found without 
his saddle, and the bridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did 
not make his appearance at breakfast—dinner-hour 
came, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the 
school-house, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper now 


began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor 
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Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, 
and after diligent investigation they came upon his 
traces. In one part of the road leading to the church, 
was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks 
of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road, and evi- 
dently at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, 
beyond which, on the bank of a broad part of the 
brook, where the water ran deep and black, was 
found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close 
beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, 
as executor of his estate, examined the bundle which 
contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of two 
old shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair 
of worsted stockings with holes in them; an old pair 
of corduroy small-clothes; a book of psalm tunes full 
of dog’s ears; a pitch pipe out of order; a rusty razor; 
a small pot of bear’s grease for the hair, and a cast- 
iron comb. As to the books and furniture of the school- 
house, they belonged to the community, excepting 
Cotton Mather’s History of Witchcraft, a New 
England Almanack, and a book of dreams and fortune 


telling, in which last was a sheet of foolscap much 
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scribbled and blotted, by several fruitless attempts to 
make a copy of verses in honour of the heiress of Van 
Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were 
forthwith consigned to the flames by Hans Van Rip- 
per, who from that time forward determined to send 
his children no more to school, observing, that he 
never knew any good come of this same reading and 
writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, 
and he had received his quarter’s pay but a day or 
two before, he must have had about his person at the 
time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at 
the church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers 
and gossips were collected in the church-yard, at the 
bridge, and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin 
had been found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and 
a whole budget of others, were called to mind; and 
when they had diligently considered them all, and 
compared them with the symptoms of the present 
case, they shook their heads, and came to the con- 
clusion, that Ichabod had been carried off by the gal- 
lopping Hessian. As he wasa bachelor, and in nobody’s 
debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him; 


the school was removed to a different quarter of the 
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hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to 
New York on a visit several years after, and from 
whom this account of the ghostly adventure was 
received, brought home the intelligence that Ichabod 
Crane was still alive; that he had left the neighbour- 
hood partly through fear of the goblin and Hans Van 
Ripper, and partly in mortification at having been 
suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had 
changed his quarters to a distant part of the country; 
had kept school and studied law at the same time; 
had been admitted to the bar, turned politician, elec- 
tioneered, written for the newspapers, and finally had 
been made a Justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom 
Bones too, who, shortly after his rival’s disappearance, 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the 
altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing 
whenever the story of Ichabod was related, and al- 
ways burst into a hearty laugh at the mention of the 
pumpkin; which led some to suspect that he knew 
more about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day, that 


Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means; 
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and it is a favourite story often told about the neigh- 
bourhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge 
became more than ever an object of superstitious awe; 
and that may be the reason why the road has been 
altered of late years, so as to approach the church by 
the border of the millpond. The school-house being 
deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported to be 
haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate pedagogue; 
and the plough boy, loitering homeward of a still 
summer evening, has often fancied his voice at a dis- 
tance, chanting a melancholy psalm tune among the 


tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 
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TO 


JOHN SMITH 


whom I have known in divers and sundry 
places about the world, 

and whose many and manifold virtues 
did always command 

my esteem, I 


Dedicate this Book 


It is said that 

the man to whom a volume is dedicated, 
always buys a copy. 

If this prove true in the present instance, 
a princely affluence is about 

to burst upon 
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Mark Twain 


THE 


CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG 


OF CALAVERAS COUNTY 


In compliance with the request of a friend of mine, 
who wrote me from the East, I called on good- 
natured garrulous old Simon Wheeler, and inquired 
after my friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, 

as requested to do, and I hereunto append the result. 
I have a lurking suspicion that Leonidas W. Smiley 
is a myth; that my friend never knew such a 
personage; and that he only conjectured that, if I 
asked old Wheeler about him, it would remind 

him of his infamous Jim Smiley, and he would go 
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to work and bore me nearly to death with some 
infernal reminiscence of him as long and tedious as 
it should be useless to me. If that was the design, 
it certainly succeeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by 
the bar-room stove of the old, dilapidated tavern in 
the ancient mining camp of Angel’s, and I noticed 
that he was fat and bald-headed, and had an 
expression of winning gentleness and simplicity upon 
his tranquil countenance. He roused up and gave me 
good-day. I told him a friend of mine had 
commissioned me to make some inquiries about a 
cherished companion of his boyhood named 
Leonidas W. Smiley — Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley — 

a young minister of the Gospel, who he had heard 
was at one time a resident of Angel’s Camp. 

I added that, if Mr. Wheeler could tell me any 
thing about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, I would 
feel under many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a corner and 
blockaded me there with his chair, and then sat me 
down and reeled off the monotonous narrative which 
follows this paragraph. He never smiled, he never 
frowned, he never changed his voice from the 
gentle-flowing key to which he tuned the initial 
sentence, he never betrayed the slightest suspicion of 
enthusiasm; but all through the interminable 
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narrative there ran a vein of impressive earnestness 
and sincerity, which showed me plainly that, so far 
from his imagining that there was any thing 
ridiculous or funny about his story, he regarded it as 
a really important matter, and admired its two 
heroes as men of transcendent genius in finesse. To 
me, the spectacle of a man drifting serenely along 

. through such a queer yarn without ever smiling, was 
exquisitely absurd. As I said before, I asked him to 
tell me what he knew of Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, 
and he replied as follows. I let him go on in his own 
way, and never interrupted him once: 


There was a feller here once by the name of Jim 
Smiley, in the winter of ’49—or may be it was the 
spring of ’50—I don’t recollect exactly, somehow, 
though what makes me think it was one or the other 
is because I remember the big flume wasn’t finished 
when he first came to the camp; but any way, he 
was the curiosest man about always betting on any 
thing that turned up you ever see, if he could get 
any body to bet on the other side; and if he 
couldn’t, he’d change sides. Any way that suited 
the other man would suit him—any way just so’s 
he got a bet, he was satisfied. But still he was lucky, 
uncommon lucky; he most always come out winner. 
He was always ready and laying for a chance; there 
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couldn’t be no solitry thing mentioned but that 
feller’d offer to bet on it, and take any side you 
please, as I was just telling you. If there was a 
horse-race, you’d find him flush, or you’d find him 
busted at the end of it; if there was a dog-fight, he’d 
bet on it; if there was a cat-fight, he’d bet on it; if 
there was a chicken-fight, he’d bet on it; why, if 
there was two birds setting on a fence, he would 

bet you which one would fly first; or if there was a 
camp-meeting, he would be there reg’lar, to bet on 
Parson Walker, which he judged to be the best 
exhorter about here, and so he was, too, and a good 
man. If he even seen a straddle-bug start to go 
anywheres, he would bet you how long it would take 
him to get wherever he was going to, and if you 
took him up, he would foller that straddle-bug to 
Mexico but what he would find out where he was 
bound for and how long he was on the road. Lots of 
the boys here has seen that Smiley, and can tell you 
about him. Why, it never made no difference to 
him—he would bet on any thing—the dangdest 
feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very sick once, for 
a good while, and it seemed as if they warn’t going 
to save her; but one morning he come in, and Smiley 
asked how she was, and he said she was considerable 
better —thank the Lord for his inf’nit mercy — 

and coming on so smart that, with the blessing of 
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Prov’dence, she’d get well yet; and Smiley, before 
he thought, says, ‘Well, I’ll risk two-and-a-half 
that she don’t, any way.” 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare—the boys called her 
the fifteen-minute nag, but that was only in fun, 
you know, because, of course, she was faster than 
that —and he used to win money on that horse, for 
- all she was so slow and always had the asthma, or 
the distemper, or the consumption, or something of 
that kind. They used to give her two or three 
hundred yards start, and then pass her under way; 
but always at the fag-end of the race she’d get 
excited and desperate-like, and come cavorting and 
straddling up, and scattering her legs around 
limber, sometimes in the air, and sometimes out to 
one side amongst the fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e 
dust, and raising m-o-r-e racket with her coughing 
and sneezing and blowing her nose—and always 
fetch up at the stand just about a neck ahead, as 
near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull pup, that to look 
at him you’d think he wan’t worth a cent, but to 
set around and look ornery, and lay for a chance to 
steal something. But as soon as money was up on 
him, he was a different dog; his under-jaw’d begin 
to stick out like the fo’castle of a steamboat, 
and his teeth would uncover, and shine savage like 
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the furnaces. And a dog might tackle him, and 
bully-rag him, and bite him, and throw him over 
his shoulder two or three times, and Andrew 
Jackson —which was the name of the pup— 
Andrew Jackson would never let on but what he 
was satisfied, and hadn’t expected nothing else — 
and the bets being doubled and doubled on the 
other side all the time, till the money was all up; 
and then all of a sudden he would grab that other 
dog jest by the j’int of his hind leg and freeze 

to it—not chaw, you understand, but only jest 
grip and hang on till they throwed up the sponge, 
if it was a year. Smiley always come out winner 

on that pup, till he harnessed a dog once that 
didn’t have no hind legs, because they’d been 
sawed off by a circular saw, and when the thing 
had gone along far enough, and the money was 

all up, and he come to make a snatch for his pet 
holt, he saw in a minute how he’d been imposed 
on, and how the other dog had him in the door, 

so to speak, and he ’peared surprised, and then he 
looked sorter discouraged-like, and didn’t try no 
more to win the fight, and so he got shucked out 
bad. He give Smiley a look, as much as to say his 
heart was broke, and it was his fault, for putting up 
a dog that hadn’t no hind legs for him to take holt of, 
which was his main dependence in a fight, and then 
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he limped off a piece and laid down and died. It was 
a good pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and would 
have made a name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff 
was in him, and he had genius—I know it, because 
he hadn’t had no opportunities to speak of, and it 
don’t stand to reason that a dog could make such a 
fight as he could under them circumstances, if he 
hadn’t no talent. It always makes me feel sorry 
when I think of that last fight of his’n, and the 

way it turned out. 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-tarriers, and 
chicken cocks, and tom-cats, and all them kind of 
things, till you couldn’t rest, and you couldn’t fetch 
nothing for him to bet on but he’d match you. 

He ketched a frog one day, and took him home, and 
said he cal’klated to edercate him; and so he never 
done nothing for three months but set in his back 
yard and learn that frog to jump. And you bet you 
he did learn him, too. He’d give him a little punch 
behind, and the next minute you’d see that frog 
whirling in the air like a doughnut —see him turn 
one summerset, or may be a couple, if he got a good 
start, and come down flat-footed and all right, like a 
cat. He got him up so in the matter of catching flies, 
and kept him in practice so constant, that he’d 

nail a fly every time as far as he could see him. 
Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, and he 
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could do most any thing—and I believe him. Why, 
I’ve seen him set Dan’l Webster down here on this 
floor—Dan’l Webster was the name of the frog — 
and sing out, ‘‘Flies, Dan’], flies!’ and quicker’n 
you could wink, he’d spring straight up, and snake a 
fly off’n the counter there, and flop down on the 
floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to 
scratching the side of his head with his hind foot as 
indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ 
any more’n any frog might do. You never see a frog 
so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he 
was so gifted. And when it come to fair and square 
jumping on a dead level, he could get over more 
ground at one straddle than any animal of his breed 
you ever see. Jumping on a dead level was his strong 
suit, you understand; and when it come to that, 
Smiley would ante up money on him as long as he 
had a red. Smiley was monstrous proud of his frog, 
and well he might be, for fellers that had traveled 
and been everywheres, all said he laid over any 
frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a little lattice box, 
and he used to fetch him down town sometimes 
and lay for a bet. One day a feller—a stranger in the 
camp, he was—come across him with his box, and 
says: 

“What might it be that you’ve got in the box?” 
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And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, “It might 
be a parrot, or it might be a canary, may be, but it 
an’t —it’s only just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, 
and turned it round this way and that, and says, 
“H’m—so ’tis. Well, what’s he good for?” 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, ‘“He’s 
good enough for one thing, I should judge—he can 
outjump ary frog in Calaveras county.” 

The feller took the box again, and took another 
long, particular look, and give it back to Smiley, and 
says, very deliberate, “Well, I don’t see no p’ints 
about that frog that’s any better’n any other frog.”’ 

“May be you don’t,” Smiley says. “May be you 
understand frogs, and may be you don’t understand 
em; may be you’ve had experience, and may be you 
an’t only a amature, as it were. Anyways, I’ve got 
my opinion, and I’ll risk forty dollars that he can 
outjump any frog in Calaveras county.” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, 
kinder sad like, “Well, I’m only a stranger here, and 
I an’t got no frog; but if I had a frog, I’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, ‘“That’s all right — that’s 
all right —if you’ll hold my box a minute, I’ll go and 
get you a frog.” And so the feller took the box, 
and put up his forty dollars along with Smiley’s, 
and set down to wait. 
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So he set there a good while thinking and thinking 
to hisself, and then he got the frog out and prized 
his mouth open and took a teaspoon and filled him 
full of quail shot —filled him pretty near up to 
his chin—and set him on the floor. Smiley he went 
to the swamp and slopped around in the mud 
for a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, and 
fetched him in, and give him to this feller, 
and says: 

‘Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Dan’, 
with his fore-paws just even with Dan’l, and I’ll 
give the word.” Then he says, “‘One —two— three — 
jump!”’ and him and the feller touched up the 
frogs from behind, and the new frog hopped off, but 
Dan’ give a heave, and hysted up his shoulders — 
so—like a Frenchman, but it wan’t no use — 
he couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as an 
anvil, and he couldn’t no more stir than if he 
was anchored out. Smiley was a good deal surprised, 
and he was disgusted too, but he didn’t have no 
idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away; 
and when he was going out at the door, he sorter 
jerked his thumb over his shoulders—this way — at 
Dan’, and says again, very deliberate, ‘‘Well, J don’t 
see no p’ints about that frog that’s any better’n 
any other frog.” 
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Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking 
down at Dan’l a long time, and at last he says, 

“TI do wonder what in the nation that frog throw’d 
off for—I wonder if there an’t something the matter 
with him — he ’pears to look mighty baggy, 
somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l by the nap of the 
neck, and lifted him up and says, ‘‘Why, blame my 

_ cats, if he don’t weigh five pound!” and turned him 
upside down, and he belched out a double handful 
of shot. And then he see how it was, and he was 

the maddest man — he set the frog down and took out 
after that feller, but he never ketched him. And— 

[Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from 
the front yard, and got up to see what was wanted.| 
And turning to me as he moved away, he said: 
“‘Just set where you are, stranger, and rest easy — 

I an’t going to be gone a second.” 

But, by your leave, I did not think that a 
continuation of the history of the enterprising 
vagabond Jim Smiley would be likely to afford me 
much information concerning the Rev. Leonidas W. 
Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler returning, 
and he buttonholed me and recommenced: 

‘Well, thish-yer Smiley had a yaller one-eyed 
cow that didn’t have no tail, only jest a short stump 
like a bannanner, and —”’ 
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“Oh! hang Smiley and his afflicted cow!” 
I muttered, good-naturedly, and bidding the old 
gentleman good-day, I departed. 
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Not very long ago 
some one invented the assertion 
that there were only 
FOUR HUNDRED 
people in New York City 


who were really worth noticing 


But a wiser man has arisen 
... the census taker... 
and his larger estimate of human interest 
has been preferred in marking out 
the field of these little stories 
of the 
FOUR MILLION 
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THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 
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©). dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. 
And sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved 
one and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and 
the vegetable man and the butcher until one’s 
cheeks burned with the silent imputation of par- 
simony that such close dealing implied. Three times 
Della counted it. One dollar and eighty-seven cents. 
And the next day would be Christmas. 


There was clearly nothing to do but flop down on 
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the shabby little couch and howl. So Della did it. 
Which instigates the moral reflection that life is 
made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles 
predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually sub- 
siding from the first stage to the second, take a look 
at the home. A furnished flat at $8 per week. It did 
not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had 
that word on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter-box into which 
no letter would go, and an electric button from 
which no mortal finger could coax a ring. Also ap- 
pertaining thereunto was a card bearing the name 
“Mr. James Dillingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to the breeze 
during a former period of prosperity when its pos- 
sessor was being paid $30 per week. Now, when the 
income was shrunk to $20, the letters of “Dilling- 
ham” looked blurred, as though they were thinking 
seriously of contracting to a modest and unassum- 
ing D. But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young 
came home and reached his flat above he was called 


“Jim” and greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham 
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Young, already introduced to you as Della. Which 
is all very good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks 
with the powder rag. She stood by the window and 
looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey fence 
in a grey backyard. To-morrow would be Christ- 
~ mas Day, and she had only $1.87 with which to buy 
Jim a present. She had been saving every penny 
she could for months, with this result. Twenty dol- 
lars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had calculated. They always are. Only 
$1.87 to buy a present for Jim. Her Jim. Many a 
happy hour she had spent planning for something 
nice for him. Something fine and rare and sterling 
— something just a little bit near to being worthy 
of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of 
the room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an 
$8 flat. A very thin and very agile person may, by 
observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of lon- 
gitudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception 
of his looks. Della, being slender, had mastered 


the art. 
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Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood 
before the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, 
but her face had lost its colour within twenty sec- 
onds. Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it 
fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of the James 
Dillingham Youngs in which they both took a 
mighty pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that had 
been his father’s and his grandfather’s. The other 
was Della’s hair. Had the Queen of Sheba lived in 
the flat across the airshaft, Della would have let her 
hair hang out the window some day to dry just to 
depreciate Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. Had King 
Solomon been the janitor, with all his treasures 
piled up in the basement, Jim would have pulled out 
his watch every time he passed, just to see him 
pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rip- 
pling and shining like a cascade of brown waters. 
It reached below her knee and made itself almost a 
garment for her. And then she did it up again nerv- 
ously and quickly. Once she faltered for a minute 
and stood still while a tear or two splashed on the 


worn red carpet. 
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On went her old brown jacket; on went her old 
brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and with the bril- 
liant sparkle still in her eyes, she fluttered out the 
door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: ‘Mme. So- 
fronie. Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up 
_ Della ran, and collected herself, panting. Madame, 
large, too white, chilly, hardly looked the ‘‘So- 
fronie.”’ 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“T buy hair,” said Madame. ‘‘Take yer hat off 
and let’s have a sight at the looks of it.” 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lifting the mass 
with a practised hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy 
wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ran- 
sacking the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for 
Jim and no one else. There was no other like it 
in any of the stores, and she had turned all of them 
inside out. It was a platinum fob chain simple and 


chaste in design, properly proclaiming its value by 
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substance alone and not by meretricious ornamen- 
tation—as all good things should do. It was even 
worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it she 
knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quiet- 
ness and value—the description applied to both. 
Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and 
she hurried home with the 87 cents. With that chain 
on his watch Jim might be properly anxious about 
the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, 
he sometimes looked at it on the sly on account 
of the old leather strap that he used in place of a 
chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave 
way a little to prudence and reason. She got out 
her curling irons and lighted the gas and went to 
work repairing the ravages made by generosity 
added to love. Which is always a tremendous task, 
dear friends—a mammoth task. 

Within forty minutes her head was covered with 
tiny, close-lying curls that made her look wonder- 
fully like a truant schoolboy. She looked at her re- 
flection in the mirror long, carefully, and critically. 

“Tf Jim doesn’t kill me,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘be- 


fore he takes a second look at me, he'll say I look 
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like a Coney Island chorus girl. But what could I 
do—oh! what could I do with a dollar and eighty- 
seven cents?” 

At 7 o’clock the coffee was made and the frying- 
pan was on the back of the stove hot and ready to 
cook the chops. 

Jim was never late. Della doubled the fob chain 
in her hand and sat on the corner of the table near 
the door that he always entered. Then she heard 
his step on the stair away down on the first flight, 
and she turned white for just a moment. She had a 
habit of saying little silent prayers about the simplest 
everyday things, and now she whispered: ‘‘Please 
God, make him think I am still pretty.” 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed 
it. He looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he 
was only twenty-two—and to be burdened with a 
family! He needed a new overcoat and he was with- 
out gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a 
setter at the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon 
Della, and there was an expression in them that she 
could not read, and it terrified her. It was not anger, 


nor surprise, nor disapproval, nor horror, nor any 
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of the sentiments that she had been prepared for. 
He simply stared at her fixedly with that peculiar 
expression on his face. 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, “‘don’t look at me that 
way. I had my hair cut off and sold it because I 
couldn’t have lived through Christmas without giv- 
ing you a present. It’ll grow out again— you won’t 
mind, will you? I just had to do it. My hair grows 
awfully fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s 
be happy. You don’t know what a nice—what a 
beautiful, nice gift I’ve got for you.” 

“You’ve cut off your hair?” asked Jim, labori- 
ously, as if he had not arrived at that patent fact 
yet even after the hardest mental labour. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della. “Don’t you 
like me just as well, anyhow? I’m me without my 
hair, ain’t I?” 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

“You say your hair is gone?” he said, with an air 
almost of idiocy. 

“You needn’t look for it,” said Della. “It’s sold, 
I tell you—sold and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, 


boy. Be good to me, for it went for you. Maybe the 
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hairs of my head were numbered,” she went on 
with a sudden serious sweetness, “but nobody could 
ever count my love for you. Shall I put the chops 
on, Jim?” 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Della. For ten seconds let us regard 
_ with discreet scrutiny some inconsequential object 
in the other direction. Eight dollars a week or a 
million a year—what is the difference? A mathe 
matician or a wit would give you the wrong answer. 
The magi brought valuable gifts, but that was not 
among them. This dark assertion will be illumi- 
nated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and 
threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Dell,” he said, ‘about 
me. I don’t think there’s anything in the way of a 
haircut or a shave or a shampoo that could make 
me like my girl any less. But if you’ll unwrap that 
package you may see why you had me going a while 
at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and 
paper. And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and 


then, alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical 
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tears and wails, necessitating the immediate employ- 
ment of all the comforting powers of the lord of the 
flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side 
and back, that Della had worshipped for long in a 
Broadway window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise 
shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear in 
the beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive 
combs, she knew, and her heart had simply craved 
and yearned over them without the least hope of 
possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses 
that should have adorned the coveted adornments 
were gone. 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length 
she was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile 
and say: ‘“My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat 
and cried, ‘‘Oh, oh!”’ 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She 
held it out to him eagerly upon her open palm. The 
dull precious metal seemed to flash with a reflection 
of her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to 


find it. You’ll have to look at the time a hundred 
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times a day now. Give me your watch. I want to see 
how it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the 
couch and put his hands under the back of his head 
and smiled. 

“Dell,” said he, “‘let’s put our Christmas presents 
_ away and keep ’em a while. They’re too nice to use 
just at present. I sold the watch to get the money to 
buy your combs. And now suppose you put the 
chops on.” 

The magi, as you know, were wise men — wonder- 
fully wise men—who brought gifts to the Babe in 
the manger. They invented the art of giving Christ- 
mas presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt 
wise ones, possibly bearing the privilege of exchange 
in case of duplication. And here I have lamely re- 
lated to you the uneventful chronicle of two foolish 
children in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed for 
each other the greatest treasures of their house. But 
in a last word to the wise of these days let it be said 
that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest. 
Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they are 
wisest. Everywhere they are wisest. They are the 
magi. 
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ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 


Emigrants or others desiring to make the overland jour- 
ney to the Pacific should bear in mind that there are sev- 
eral different routes which may be traveled with wagons, 
each having its advocates in persons directly or indirectly 
interested in attracting the tide of emigration and travel 


over them. 
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Information concerning these routes coming from 
strangers living or owning property near them, from 
agents of steam-boats or railways, or from other persons 
connected with transportation companies, should be re- 
ceived with great caution, and never without corroborat- 
ing evidence from disinterested sources. 

There is no doubt that each one of these roads has its 
advantages and disadvantages, but a judicious selection 
must depend chiefly upon the following considerations, 
namely, the locality from whence the individual is to take 
his departure, the season of the year when he desires to 
commence his journey, the character of his means of trans- 
portation, and the point upon the Pacific coast that he 
wishes to reach. 

Persons living in the Northeastern States can, with 
about equal facility and dispatch, reach the eastern termi- 
nus of any one of the routes they may select by means of 
public transport. And, as animals are much cheaper upon 
the frontier than in the Eastern States, they should pur- 
chase their teams at or near the point where the overland 
journey is to commence. 

Those living in the Northwestern States, having their 
own teams, and wishing to go to any point north of San 
Francisco, will of course make choice of the route which 
takes its departure from the Missouri River. 

Those who live in the middle Western States, having 
their own means of transportation, and going to any point 
upon the Pacific coast, should take one of the middle 
routes. 

Others, who reside in the extreme Southwest, and 
whose destination is south of San Francisco, should travel 
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the southern road running through Texas, which is the 
only one practicable for comfortable winter travel. The 
grass upon a great portion of this route is green during the 
entire winter, and snow seldom covers it. This road leaves 
the Gulf Coast at Powder-horn, on Matagorda Bay, which 
point is difficult of access by land from the north, but may 
be reached by steamers from New Orleans five times a 
week. 

There are stores at Powder-horn and Indianola where 
the traveler can obtain most of the articles necessary for 
his journey, but I would recommend him to supply him- 
self before leaving New Orleans with every thing he re- 
quires with the exception of animals, which he will find 
cheaper in Texas. 

This road has received a large amount of travel since 
1849, is well tracked and defined, and, excepting about 
twenty miles of ‘‘hog wallow prairie’’ near Powder-horn, 
it is an excellent road for carriages and wagons. It passes 
through a settled country for 250 miles, and within this 
section supplies can be had at reasonable rates. 

At Victoria and San Antonio many fine stores will be 
found, well supplied with large stocks of goods, embrac- 
ing all the articles the traveler will require. 

The next route to the north is that over which the semi- 
weekly mail to California passes, and which, for a great 
portion of the way to New Mexico, I traveled and recom- 
mended in 1849. This road leaves the Arkansas River at 
Fort Smith, to which point steamers run during the sea- 
sons of high water in the winter and spring. 

Supplies of all descriptions necessary for the overland 
journey may be procured at Fort Smith, or at Van 
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Buren on the opposite side of the Arkansas. Horses and 
cattle are cheap here. The road, on leaving Fort Smith, 
passes through the Choctaw and Chickasaw country for 
180 miles, then crosses Red River by ferry-boat at Pres- 
ton, and runs through the border settlements of northern 
Texas for 150 miles, within which distances supplies may 
be procured at moderate prices. 

This road is accessible to persons desiring to make the 
entire journey with their own transportation from Ten- 
nessee or Mississippi, by crossing the Mississippi River 
at Memphis or Helena, passing Little Rock, and thence 
through Washington County, intersecting the road at 
Preston. It may also be reached by taking steamers up 
Red River to Shreveport or Jefferson, from either of 
which places there are roads running through a popu- 
lated country, and intersecting the Fort Smith road near 
Preston. 

This road also unites with the San Antonio road at El 
Paso, and from that point they pass together over the 
mountains to Fort Yuma and to San Francisco in Cali- 
fornia. 

Another road leaves Fort Smith and runs up the south 
side of the Canadian River to Santa Fé and Albuquerque 
in New Mexico. 

This route is set down upon most of the maps of the 
present day as having been discovered and explored by 
various persons, but my own name seems to have been 
carefully excluded from the list. Whether this omission 
has been intentional or not, I leave for the authors to 
determine. I shall merely remark that I had the com- 
mand and entire direction of an expedition which in 
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1849 discovered, explored, located, and marked out this 
identical wagon road from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, and that this road, for the greater 
portion of the distance, is the same that has been since 
recommended for a Pacific railway. 

This road, near Albuquerque, unites with Captain 
Whipple’s and Lieutenant Beall’s roads to California. 

Another road, which takes its departure from Fort 
‘Smith and passes through the Cherokee country, is called 
the ‘‘Cherokee Trail.’? It crosses Grand River at Fort 
Gibson, and runs a little north of west to the Verdigris 
River, thence up the valley of this stream on the north 
side for 80 miles, when it crosses the river, and, taking 
a northwest course, strikes the Arkansas River near old 
Fort Mann, on the Santa Fé trace; thence it passes near 
the base of Pike’s Peak, and follows down Cherry Creek 
from its source to its confluence with the South Platte, 
and from thence over the mountains into Utah, and on to 
California via Fort Bridger and Salt Lake City. 

For persons who desire to go from the Southern States 
to the gold diggings in the vicinity of Cherry Creek, this 
route is shorter by some 300 miles than that from Fort 
Smith via Fort Leavenworth. It is said to be an excellent 
road, and well supplied with the requisites for encamp- 
ing. It has been traveled by large parties of California 
emigrants for several years, and is well tracked and 
defined. 

The grass upon all the roads leaving Fort Smith is 
sufficiently advanced to afford sustenance to animals by 
the first of April, and from this time until winter sets 
in it is abundant. The next route on the north leaves the 
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Missouri River at Westport, Leavenworth City, Atchi- 
son, or from other towns above, between either of which 
points and St. Louis steamers ply during the entire sum- 
mer season. 

The necessary outfit of supplies can always be pro- 
cured at any of the starting-points on the Missouri River 
at moderate rates. 

This is the great emigrant route from Missouri to 
California and Oregon, over which so many thousands 
have traveled within the past few years. The track is 
broad, well worn, and can not be mistaken. It has re- 
ceived the major part of the Mormon emigration, and 
it was traversed by the U. S. Army in its march to Utah 
in. 1857, 

At the point where this road crosses the South Platte 
River, Lieutenant Bryan’s road branches off to the left, 
leading through Bridger’s Pass, and thence to Fort 
Bridger. The Fort Kearney route to the gold region near 
Pike’s Peak also leaves the emigrant road at this place 
and runs up the South Platte. 

From Fort Bridger there are two roads that may be 
traveled with wagons in the direction of California; one 
passing Salt Lake City, and the other running down 
Bear River to Soda Springs, intersecting the Salt Lake 
City road at the City of Rocks. Near Soda Springs the 
Oregon road turns to the right, passing Fort Hall, and 
thence down Snake River to Fort Wallah-Wallah. Unless 
travelers have business in Salt Lake Valley, I would ad- 
vise them to take the Bear River route, as it is much 
shorter, and better in every respect. The road, on leaving 
the Missouri River, passes for 150 miles through a settled 
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country where grain can be purchased cheap, and there 
are several stores in this section where most of the 
articles required by travelers can be obtained. 

Many persons who have had much experience in 
prairie traveling prefer leaving the Missouri River in 
March or April, and feeding grain to their animals until 
the new grass appears. The roads become muddy and 
heavy after the spring rains set in, and by starting out 
_ early the worst part of the road will be passed over be- 
fore the ground becomes wet and soft. This plan, how- 
ever, should never be attempted unless the animals are 
well supplied with grain, and kept in good condition. 
They will eat the old grass in the spring, but it does not, 
in this climate, as in Utah and New Mexico, afford them 
sufficient sustenance. 

The grass, after the 1st of May, is good and abundant 
upon this road as far as the South Pass, from whence 
there is a section of about 50 miles where it is scarce; 
there is also a scarcity upon the desert beyond the sink 
of the Humboldt. As large numbers of cattle pass over 
the road annually, they soon consume all the grass in 
these barren localities, and such as pass late in the season 
are likely to suffer greatly, and oftentimes perish from 
starvation. When I came over the road in August, 1858, 
I seldom found myself out of sight of dead cattle for 
500 miles along the road, and this was an unusually 
favorable year for grass, and before the main body of 
animals had passed for that season. 

Upon the head of the Sweetwater River, and west of 
the South Pass, alkaline springs are met with, which are 
exceedingly poisonous to cattle and horses. They can 
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readily be detected by the yellowish-red color of the 
grass growing around them. Animals should never be 
allowed to graze near them or to drink the water. 
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CHAPTER III 


t was in the summer of 1842 that we arrived at the islands. 
Our ship had not been many days in the harbor of Nukuheva 
before I came to the determination of leaving her. That my 
reasons for resolving to take this step were numerous and 
weighty, may be inferred from the fact that I chose rather to 
risk my fortunes among the savages of the island than to en- 
dure another voyage on board the Dolly. To use the concise, 
point-blank phrase of the sailors, I had made up my mind to 
“run away.’ Now as a meaning is generally attached to these 
two words no way flattering to the individual to whom they 
are applied, it behooves me, for the sake of my own character, 
to offer some explanation of my conduct. 

When I entered on board the Dolly, I signed as a matter of 
course the ship’s articles, thereby voluntarily engaging and 
legally binding myself to serve in a certain capacity for the 
period of the voyage; and, special considerations apart, I was 
of course bound to fulfill the agreement. But in all contracts, 
if one party fails to perform his share of the compact, is not 
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the other virtually absolved from his liability? Who is there 
who will not answer in the affirmative? 

Having settled the principle, then, let me apply it to the par- 
ticular case in question. In numberless instances had not only 
the implied but the specified conditions of the articles been 
violated on the part of the ship in which I served. The usage 
on board of her was tyrannical; the sick had been inhumanly 
neglected; the provisions had been doled out in scanty allow- 
ance; and her cruises were unreasonably protracted. The cap- 
tain was the author of these abuses; it was in vain to think 
that he would either remedy them, or alter his conduct, which 
was arbitrary and violent in the extreme. His prompt reply to 
all complaints and remonstrances was—the butt-end of a hand- 
spike, so convincingly administered as effectually to silence 
the aggrieved party. 

To whom could we apply for redress? We had left both law 
and equity on the other side of the Cape; and unfortunately, 
with a very few exceptions, our crew was composed of a parcel 
of dastardly and mean-spirited wretches, divided among them- 
selves, and only united in enduring without resistance the un- 
mitigated tyranny of the captain. It would have been mere 
madness for any two or three of the number, unassisted by the 
rest, to attempt making a stand against his ill usage. They 
would only have called down upon themselves the particular 
vengeance of this “Lord of the Plank,” and subjected their ship- 
mates to additional hardships. 

But, after all, these things could have been endured awhile, 
had we entertained the hope of being speedily delivered from 
them by the due completion of the term of our servitude. But 
what a dismal prospect awaited us in this quarter! The lon- 
gevity of Cape Horn whaling voyages is proverbial, frequently 
extending over a period of four or five years. 

Some long-haired, bare-necked youths, who, forced by the 
united influences of a roving spirit and hard times, embark at 
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Nantucket for a pleasure excursion to the Pacific, and whose 
anxious mothers provide them with bottled milk for the occa- 
sion, oftentimes return very respectable middle-aged gentle- 
men. 

The very preparations made for one of these expeditions are 
enough to frighten one. As the vessel carries out no cargo, her 
hold is filled with provisions for her own consumption. The 
owners, who officiate as caterers for the voyage, supply the 
larder with an abundance of dainties. Delicate morsels of beef 
and pork, cut on scientific principles from every part of the 
animal, and of all conceivable shapes and sizes, are carefully 
packed in salt, and stored away in barrels; affording a never- 
ending variety in their different degrees of toughness, and in 
the peculiarities of their saline properties. Choice old water 
too, decanted into stout six-barrel-casks, and two pints of 
which is allowed every day to each soul on board; together 
with ample store of sea-bread, previously reduced to a state of 
petrifaction, with a view to preserve it either from decay or 
consumption in the ordinary mode, are likewise provided for 
the nourishment and gastronomic enjoyment of the crew. 

But not to speak of the quality of these articles of sailors’ 
fare, the abundance in which they are put on board a whaling 
vessel is almost incredible. Oftentimes, when we had occasion 
to break out in the hold, and I beheld the successive tiers of 
casks and barrels, whose contents were all destined to be con- 
sumed in due course by the ship’s company, my heart has sunk 
within me. 

Although, as a general case, a ship unlucky in falling in with 
whales continues to cruise after them until she has barely suffi- 
cient provisions remaining to take her home, turning round 
then quietly and making the best of her way to her friends, 
yet there are instances when even this natural obstacle to the 
further prosecution of the voyage is overcome by headstrong 
captains, who, bartering the fruits of their hard-earned toils 
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for a new supply of provisions in some of the ports of Chile or 
Peru, begin the voyage afresh with unabated zeal and perse- 
verance. It is in vain that the owners write urgent letters to 
him to sail for home, and for their sake to bring back the ship, 
since it appears he can put nothing in her. Not he. He has 
registered a vow; he will fill his vessel with good sperm oil, or 
failing to do so, never again strike Yankee soundings. 

I heard of one whaler, which after many years’ absence was 
given up for lost. The last that had been heard of her was a 
shadowy report of her having touched at some of those un- 
stable islands in the far Pacific, whose eccentric wanderings 
are carefully noted in each new edition of the South-Sea charts. 
After a long interval, however, ““The Perseverance”’ —for that 
was her name—was spoken somewhere in the vicinity of the 
ends of the earth, cruising along as leisurely as ever, her sails 
all bepatched and bequilted with rope-yarns, her spars fished 
with old pipe staves, and her rigging knotted and spliced in 
every possible direction. Her crew was composed of some 
twenty venerable Greenwich-pensioner-looking old salts, who 
just managed to hobble about deck. The ends of all the run- 
ning ropes, with the exception of the signal halyards and poop- 
down-haul, were rove through snatch-blocks, and led to the 
capstan or windlass, so that not a yard was braced or a sail set 
without the assistance of machinery. 

Her hull was incrusted with barnacles, which completely 
encased her. Three pet sharks followed in her wake, and every 
day came alongside to regale themselves from the contents of 
the cook’s bucket, which were pitched over to them. A vast 
shoal of bonitos and albacores always kept her company. 

Such was the account I heard of this vessel, and the remem- 
brance of it always haunted me; what eventually became of 
her I never learned; at any rate she never reached home, and 
I suppose she is still regularly tacking twice in the twenty- 
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four hours somewhere off Buggerry Island, or the Devil’s-Tail 
Peak. 

Having said thus much touching the usual length of these 
voyages, when I inform the reader that ours had as it were just 
commenced, we being only fifteen months out, and even at 
that time hailed as a late arrival, and boarded for news, he will 
readily perceive that there was little to encourage one in look- 
ing forward to the future, especially as I had always had a 
presentiment that we should make an unfortunate voyage, 
and our experience so far had justified the expectation. 

I may here state, and on my faith as an honest man, that 
some time after arriving home from my adventures, I learned 
that this vessel was still in the Pacific, and that she had met 
with very poor success in the fishery. Very many of her crew 
also, left her; and her voyage lasted about five years. 

But to return to my narrative. Placed in these circumstances 
then, with no prospect of matters mending if I remained aboard 
the Dolly, I at once made up my mind to leave her: to be sure 
it was rather an inglorious thing to steal away privately from 
those at whose hands I had received wrongs and outrages that 
I could not resent; but how was such a course to be avoided 
when it was the only alternative left me? Having made up my 
mind, I proceeded to acquire all the information I could ob- 
tain relating to the island and its inhabitants, with a view of 
shaping my plans of escape accordingly. The result of these 
inquiries I will now state, in order that the ensuing narrative 
may be the better understood. 

The bay of Nukuheva in which we were then lying is an ex- 
panse of water not unlike in figure the space included within 
the limits of a horse-shoe. It is, perhaps, nine miles in circum- 
ference. You approach it from the sea by a narrow entrance, 
flanked on either side by two small twin islets which soar coni- 
cally to the height of some five hundred feet. From these the 
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shore recedes on both hands, and describes a deep semicircle. 

From the verge of the water the land rises uniformly on all 
sides, with green and sloping acclivities, until from gently roll- 
ing hill-sides and moderate elevations it insensibly swells into 
lofty and majestic heights, whose blue outlines, ranged all 
around close in the view. The beautiful aspect of the shore is 
heightened by deep and romantic glens, which come down to 
it at almost equal distances, all apparently radiating from a 
common centre, and the upper extremities of which are lost to 
the eye beneath the shadow of the mountains. Down each of 
these little valleys flows a clear stream, here and there assum- 
ing the form of a slender cascade, then stealing invisibly along 
until it bursts upon the sight again in larger and more noisy 
waterfalls, and at last demurely wanders along to the sea. 

The houses of the natives, constructed of the yellow bam- 
boo, tastefully twisted together in a kind of wicker-work, and 
thatched with the long tapering leaves of the palmetto, are 
scattered irregularly along these valleys beneath the shady 
branches of the cocoa-nut trees. 

Nothing can exceed the imposing scenery of this bay. Viewed 
from our ship as she lay at anchor in the middle of the harbor, 
it presented the appearance of a vast natural amphitheatre in 
decay, and overgrown with vines, the deep glens that furrowed 
its sides appearing like enormous fissures caused by the ray- 
ages of time. Very often when lost in admiration at its beauty, 
I have experienced a pang of regret that a scene so enchanting 
should be hidden from the world in these remote seas, and 
seldom meet the eyes of devoted lovers of nature. 

Besides this bay the shores of the island are indented by 
several other extensive inlets, into which descend broad and 
verdant valleys. These are inhabited by as many distinct tribes 
of savages, who, although speaking kindred dialects of a com- 
mon language, and having the same religion and laws, have 
from time immemorial waged hereditary warfare against each 
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other. The intervening mountains, generally two or three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, geographically define 
the territories of each of these hostile tribes, who never cross 
them, save on some expedition of war or plunder. Immediately 
adjacent to Nukuheva, and only separated from it by the 
mountains seen from the harbor, lies the lovely valley of 
Happar, whose inmates cherish the most friendly relations 
with the inhabitants of Nukuheva. On the other side of Hap- 
par, and closely adjoining it, is the magnificent valley of the 
dreaded Typees, the unappeasable enemies of both these tribes. 
_ These celebrated warriors appear to inspire the other is- 
landers with unspeakable terrors. Their very name isa frightful 
one; for the word “Typee” in the Marquesan dialect signifies 
a lover of human flesh. It is rather singular that the title should 
have been bestowed upon them exclusively, inasmuch as the 
natives of all this group are irreclaimable cannibals. The name 
may, perhaps, have been given to denote the peculiar ferocity 
of this clan, and to convey a special stigma along with it. 

These same Typees enjoy a prodigious notoriety all over the 
islands. The natives of Nukuheva would frequently recount in 
pantomime to our ship’s company their terrible feats, and 
would show the marks of wounds they had received in des- 
perate encounters with them. When ashore they would try to 
frighten us by pointing to one of their own number, and calling 
him a Typee, manifesting no little surprise that we did not 
take to our heels at so terrible an announcement. It was quite 
amusing, too, to see with what earnestness they disclaimed all 
cannibal propensities on their own part, while they denounced 
their enemies—the Typees—as inveterate gormandizers of 
human flesh; but this is a peculiarity to which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to allude. 

Although I was convinced that the inhabitants of our bay 
were as arrant cannibals as any of the other tribes on the is- 
land, still I could not but feel a particular and most unqualified 
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repugnance to the aforesaid Typees. Even before visiting the 
Marquesas, I had heard from men who had touched at the 
group on former voyages some revolting stories in connection 
with these savages; and fresh in my remembrance was the 
adventure of the master of the ‘Katherine,’ who only a few 
months previous, imprudently venturing into this bay in an 
armed boat for the purpose of barter, was seized by the na- 
tives, carried back a little distance into their valley, and was 
only saved from a cruel death by the intervention of a young 
girl, who facilitated his escape by night along the beach to 
Nukuheva. 

I had heard too of an English vessel that many years ago, 
after a weary cruise, sought to enter the bay of Nukuheva, 
and arriving within two or three miles of the land, was met by 
a large canoe filled with natives, who offered to lead the way 
to the place of their destination. The captain, unacquainted 
with the localities of the island, joyfully acceded to the propo- 
sition—the canoe paddled on and the ship followed. She was 
soon conducted to a beautiful inlet, and dropped her anchor 
in its waters beneath the shadows of the lofty shore. That same 
night the perfidious Typees, who had thus inveigled her into 
their fatal bay, flocked aboard the doomed vessel by hundreds, 
and at a given signal murdered every soul on board. 
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AMERICAN COOKERY 


or the Art of Dreffing 
VIANDS, FISH, POULTRY & VEGETABLES 
and the Beft Modes of Making 
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1796 
CUSTARDS & PRESERVES 
and All Kinds of 
CAKES 
Srom the 
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Mutton 


Lamb 
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HOW TO CHOOSE FLESH 


The large ftall fed ox beef is the beft, it has 
a coarfe open grain, and oily fmoothnefs; 
dent it with your finger and it will 
immediately rife again; if old, it will be 
rough and fpungy, and the dent remain. 
Cow Beef is lefs boned, and generally 
more tender and juicy than the ox, in 
America, which is ufed to labor. 
Of almoft every fpecies of Animals, Birds 
and Fifhes, the female is the tendereft, 
the richeft flavour’d, and among poultry 
the fooneft fattened. 


Mutton, grafs-fed, is good two or three 
years old. 


Lamb, if under fix months is rich, and no 
danger of impofition; it may be known by 
its fize, in diftinguifhing either. 


Veal is foon loft — great care therefore is 
neceffary in purchafing. Veal bro’t to 
market in panniers, or in carriages, is to 
be preferred to that bro’t in bags, and 
flouncing on a fweaty horfe. 


Pork is known by its fize, and whether 
properly fattened by its appearance. 
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To Make Yoeach ham put one ounce faltpetre, one 

the Beft Bacon pint bay falt, one pint molaffes, fhake 
together 6 or 8 weeks, or whena large — 
quantity is together, bafte them with the 
liquor every day; when taken out to dry, 
fmoke three weeks with cobs or malt 
fumes. To every ham may be added a 
cheek, if you ftow away a barrel and not 
alter the compofition, fome add a fhoulder. 
For tran{portation or exportation, double 
the period of fmoaking. © 
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FISH: HOW TO CHOOSE 


Salmon, the nobleft and richeft fifh taken 
in frefh water — the largeft are the beft. 
They are unlike almoft every other fifh, are 
ameliorated by being 3 or 4 days out of 
water, if kept from heat and the moon, 
which has much more injurious effect than 
the fun. 

In all great fifh-markets, great fifh- 
mongers ftri¢tly examine the gills —if the 
bright rednefs is exchanged for a low 
brown, they are ftale; but when live fifh 
are bro’t flouncing into market, you have 
only to eleé& the kind moft agreeable to 
your palate and the feafon. 


Shad, contrary to the generally received 
opinion, are not fo much richer flavored, as 
they are harder when firft taken out of the 
water; opinions vary refpecting them. 

I have tafted Shad thirty or forty miles 
from the place where caught, and really 
conceived that they had a richnefs of 
flavor, which did not appertain to thofe 
taken frefh and cooked immediately, and 


Salt Water Fifh 
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have proved both at the fame table, and 
the truth may reft here, that a Shad 36 or 
48 hours out of water, may not cook fo hard 
and folid, and be efteemed fo elegant, yet 
give a higher relifhed flavor to the tafte. 


Every {pecies generally of falt water Fith, 
are beft frefh from the water, tho’ the 
Hannah Hill, Black Fifh, Lobfter, Oyfter, 
Flounder, Bafs, Cod, Haddock, and Eel, 
with many others, may be tranfported by 
land many miles, find a good market, and 
retain a good relifh; but as generally, live 
ones are bought firft, deceits are ufed to 
give them a frefhnefs of appearance, fuch 
as peppering the gills, wetting the fins and 
tails, and even painting the gills, or wetting 
with animal blood. Experience and 
attention will dictate the choice of the beft. 
Frefh gills, full bright eyes, moift fins and 
tails, are denotements of their being frefh 
caught; if they are foft, its certain they are 
{tale but if deceits are ufed, your fmell 
muft approve or denounce them, and be 
your fafeft guide. 


Frefh Water Fifh 


Perch & Roach 


Eels 


White or Soft Fifh 
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Of all frefh water fifh, there are none that 
require, or fo well afford hafte in cookery, 
as the Salmon Trout, they are beft when 
caught under a fall or cateraét —from what 
philofophical circumftance is yet unfettled, 
yet true it is, that at the foot of a fall the 
waters are much colder than at the head; 
Trout choofe thofe waters; if taken from 
them and hurried into drefs, they are 
genuinely good; and take rank in point of 
fuperiority of flavor, of moft other fifh. 


Perch and Roach are noble pan fifh, the 
deeper the water from whence taken, 

the finer are their flavors; if taken from 
fhallow water, with muddy bottoms, they 
are impregnated therewith, and are 
unfavory. 


Eels, though taken from muddy bottoms, 
are beft to jump in the pan. 


Mott white or foft fifh are beft bloated, 
which is done by falting, peppering, and 
drying in the fun, and in a chimney; after 
30 or 40 hours drying, are beft broiled, 
and moiftened with butter, &c. 
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For the most wild yet most homely 
narrative which I am about to 
pen, I neither expect nor solicit 

belief. Mad indeed would I be 

to expect it, in a case where my 
very senses reject their own 
evidence. Yet, mad am I not—and 
very surely do I not dream. C AT 
But to-morrow I die, and to-day 
I would unburden my soul. 

My immediate purpose is to place 
before the world, plainly, suc- 
cinctly, and without comment, 

a series of mere household events. 
In their consequences, these events 
have terrified—have tortured— 
have destroyed me. Yet I will not 
attempt to expound them.To me, 
they have presented little but 
horror—to many they will seem 
less terrible than barroques. 
Hereafter, perhaps, some intellect 


THE BLACK 
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I was especially fond of animals, 
and was indulged by my parents 
with a great variety of pets 


may be found which will reduce my 
phantasm to the commonplace— 
some intellect more calm, more 
logical, and far less excitable than 
my own, which will perceive, in 
the circumstances I detail with 
awe, nothing more than an 
ordinary succession of very 
natural causes and effects. 


From my infancy I was noted for 
the docility and humanity of 
my disposition. My tenderness of 
heart was even so conspicuous 
as to make me the jest of my 
companions. I was especially 
fond of animals, and was indulged 
by my parents with a great variety 
of pets. With these I spent most 
of my time, and never was so 
happy as when feeding and caressing 
them. This peculiarity of character 


grew with my growth, and, in 
my manhood, I derived from it one 
of my principal sources of pleasure. 
To those who have cherished an 
affection for a faithful and saga- 
cious dog, I need hardly be at the 
trouble of explaining the nature 
or the intensity of the gratification 
thus derivable. There is something 
in the unselfish and self-sacrificing 
love of a brute, which goes 
directly to the heart of him who 
has had frequent occasion to 
test the paltry friendship and 
gossamer fidelity of mere Man. 


I married early, and was happy 
to find in my wife a disposition 
not uncongenial with my own. 
Observing my partiality for do- 
mestic pets, she lost no opportunity 
of procuring those of the 
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Observing my partiality for domestic pets, 
she lost no opportunity of procuring 
those of the most agreeable kind 
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We had birds, gold-fish, 
a fine dog, rabbits, a small monkey, 
and a cat 


most agreeable kind. We had birds, 
gold-fish, a fine dog, rabbits, 
a small monkey, and a cat. 


This latter was a remarkably large 
and beautiful animal, entirely black, 
and sagacious to an astonishing 
degree. In speaking of his intelli- 
gence, my wife, who at heart was 
not a little tinctured with super- 
stition, made frequent allusion to 
the ancient popular notion, 
which regarded all black cats as 

witches in disguise. Not that she 
was ever serzous upon this point 
—and I mention the matter 
at all for no better reason 
than that it happens, just 
now, to be remembered. 


Pluto—this was the cat’s name— 
was my favorite pet and 
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Pluto—this was the cat’s name— 
was my favorite 
pet and playmate 


playmate. I alone fed him, and 
he attended me wherever I went 
about the house. It was even 
with difficulty that I could pre- 
vent him from following me 
through the streets. 


Our friendship lasted, in this man- 
ner, for several years, during which 
my general temperament and char- 
acter—through the instrumentality 
of the Fiend Intemperance—had 
(I blush to confess it) experienced 
a radical alteration for the worse. 
I grew, day by day, more moody, 
more irritable, more regardless of 
the feelings of others. I suffered 
myself to use intemperate language 
to my wife. At length, I even of- 
fered her personal violence. My pets, 
of course, were made to feel the 
change in my disposition. I not 
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I took from my waistcoat-pocket 
a penknife, opened it, grasped the 
poor beast by the throat,... 


only neglected, but ill-used them. 
For Pluto, however, I still retained 
sufficient regard to restrain me 
from maltreating him, as I made 
no scruple of maltreating the 
rabbits, the monkey, or even the 
dog, when, by accident, or through 
affection, they came in my way. But 
my disease grew upon me—for 
what disease is like Alcohol!— 
and at length even Pluto, who was 
now becoming old, and conse- 
quently somewhat peevish—even 
Pluto began to experience 
the effects of my ill temper. 


One night, returning home, much 
intoxicated, from one of my haunts 
about town, I fancied that the cat 
avoided my presence. I seized him; 

when in his fright at my violence, 
he inflicted a slight wound upon my 
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...and deliberately 
cut one of its eyes from 
the socket! 


hand with his teeth. The fury of a 
demon instantly possessed me. 
I knew myself no longer. My 
original soul seemed, at once, to 
take its flight from my body; and 
a more than fiendish malevolence, 
gin-nurtured, thrilled every fiber 
of my frame. I took from my 
waistcoat-pocket a penknife, 
opened it, grasped the poor beast 
by the throat, and deliberately 
cut one of its eyes from the socket! 
I blush, I burn, I shudder, while 
I pen the damnable atrocity. 


When reason returned with the 
morning—when I had slept off the 
fumes of the night’s debauch— 
I experienced a sentiment half of 
horror, half of remorse, for the 
crime of which I had been guilty; 
but it was, at best, a feeble 
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and equivocal feeling, and the 
soul remained untouched. 
I again plunged into excess, 
and soon drowned in wine 
all memory of the deed. 


In the meantime the cat slowly 
recovered. The socket of the lost 
eye presented, it is true, a frightful 
appearance, but he no longer ap- 
peared to suffer any pain. 

He went about the house as usual, 
but, as might be expected, fled 
in extreme terror at my approach. 
I had so much of my old heart left, 
as to be at first grieved by this evi- 
dent dislike on the part of a crea- 
ture which had once so loved me. 
But this feeling soon gave place 
to irritation. And then came, as if 
to my final and irrevocable over- 
throw, the spirit of Perverseness. 


Of this spirit philosophy takes 
no account. Yet I am not more 
sure that my soul lives, than I 
am that perverseness is one of the 
primitive impulses of the human 
heart—one of the indivisible pri- 
mary faculties, or sentiments, 
which give direction to the char- 
acter of Man. Who has not, a 
hundred times, found himself com- 
mitting a vile or a stupid action, 
for no other reason than because 
he knows he should not? Have 
we not a perpetual inclination, in 
the teeth of our best judgment, 
to violate that which is Law, merely 
because we understand it to be such? 
This spirit of perverseness, I say, 
came to my final overthrow. 
It was this unfathomable longing of 
the soul to vex itself—to offer vio- 
lence to its own nature—to do 
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I slipped a noose about its neck 
and hung it 
to the limb of a tree 


wrong for the wrong’s sake only— 
that urged me to continue and 
finally to consummate the injury 
I had inflicted upon the unoffend- 
ing brute. One morning, in cold 
blood, I slipped a noose about its 
neck and hung it to the limb of 
a tree;—hung it with the tears 
streaming from my eyes, and with 
the bitterest remorse at my heart; 
—hung it because I knew that it 
had loved me, and because I felt it 
had given me no reason of offence; 
—hung it because I knew that in 
so doing I was committing a sin— 
a deadly sin that would so 
jeopardize my immortal soul as to 
place it—if such a thing were pos- 
sible—even beyond the reach of 
the infinite mercy of the Most 
Merciful and Most Terrible God. 
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I was aroused from sleep by 
the cry of fire. 


The whole house was blazing 


On the night of the day on which 
this most cruel deed was done, I 
was aroused from sleep by the cry 
of fire. The curtains of my bed 
were in flames. The whole house 
was blazing. It was with great 
difficulty that my wife, a servant 
and myself, made our escape from 
the conflagration. The destruction 
was complete. My entire 
worldly wealth was swallowed 
up and I resigned myself 
thenceforward to despair. 


I am above the weakness of seek- 
ing to establish a sequence of cause 
and effect, between the disaster 
and the atrocity. But I am detail- 
ing a chain of facts—and wish 
not to leave even a possible link 
imperfect. On the day succeeding 
the fire, I visited the ruins. 
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T visited the ruins. 
The walls, with one exception, 
had fallen in 


The walls, with one exception, had 
fallen in. This exception was found 
in a compartment wall, not very 
thick, which stood about the middle 
of the house, and against which had 
rested the head of my bed. The 
plastering had here, in great meas- 
ure, resisted the action of the fire 
—a fact which I attributed to its 
having been recently spread. 
About this wall a dense crowd 
were collected, and many persons 
seemed to be examining a partic- 
ular portion of it with very 
minute and eager attention. 
The words “‘strange!”’ “singular!” 
and other similar expressions, 
excited my curiosity. I approached 
and saw, as if graven in bas-relief 
upon the white surface, the figure 
of a gigantic cat. The impression 


was given with an accuracy 
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truly marvellous. There was 
a rope about the animal’s neck. 


When I first beheld this apparition 
—for 1 could scarcely regard it as 
less—my wonder and my terror 
were extreme. But at length reflec- 
tion came to my aid. The cat, I 
remembered, had been hung in a 
garden adjacent to the house. 
Upon the alarm of fire, this garden 
had been immediately filled by the 
crowd—by some one of whom the 
animal must have been cut from 
the tree and thrown, through an 
open window, into my chamber. 
This had probably been done with 
the view of arousing me from 
sleep. The falling of other walls 
had compressed the victim of my 
cruelty into the substance of the 
freshly-spread plaster; the lime of 


which, with the flames, and 
the ammonia from the carcass, 
had then accomplished the 
portraiture as I saw it. 


Although I thus readily accounted 
to my reason, if not altogether to 
my conscience, for the startling 
fact just detailed, it did not the 
less fail to make a deep impres- 
sion upon my fancy. For months 
I could not rid myself of the 
phantasm of the cat; and, during 
this period, there came back into 
my spirit a half-sentiment that 
seemed, but was not, remorse. 

I went so far as to regret the loss 
of the animal, and to look about 
me, among the vile haunts which 
I now habitually frequented, for 
another pet of the same species, 
and of somewhat similar appear- 
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It was a black cat— 
a very large one— 
fully as large as Pluto 


ance, with which to supply its place. 


One night as I sat, half stupefied, in 
a den of more than infamy, my 
attention was suddenly drawn to 
some black object, reposing upon 
the head of one of the immense 
hogsheads of gin, or of rum, which 
constituted the chief furniture 
of the apartment. I had been looking 
steadily at the top of this hogs- 
head for some minutes, and what 
now caused me surprise was the 
fact that I had not sooner per- 
ceived the object thereupon. 

I approached it, and touched it 
with my hand. It was a black cat— 
a very large one—fully as large as 
Pluto, and closely resembling him 
in every respect but one. Pluto had 
not a white hair upon any portion 
of his body; but this cat had a 
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With my aversion to this cat, however, 
its partiality for 
myself seemed to increase 


large, although indefinite splotch 
of white, covering nearly the 
whole region of the breast. 


Upon my touching him, he im- 
mediately arose, purred loudly, 
rubbed against my hand, and ap- 
peared delighted with my notice. 
This, then, was the very creature 
of which I was in search. I at once a 
offered to purchase it of the land- 
lord; but this person made no 
claim to it—knew nothing of it— 
had never seen it before. 


I continued my caresses, and when 
I prepared to go home, the animal 
evinced a disposition to accompany 
me. I permitted it to do so; oc- 
casionally stooping and patting it 
as I proceeded. When it reached 
the house it domesticated itself 


at once, and became immediately 
a great favorite with my wife. 


For my own part, I soon found a 
dislike to it arising within me. 
This was just the reverse of what 
I had anticipated; but—I know 
not how or why it was—its evident 
fondness for myself rather dis- 
gusted and annoyed me. By slow 
degrees these feelings of disgust 
and annoyance rose into the bit- 
terness of hatred. I avoided the 
creature; a certain sense of shame, 
and the remembrance of my former 
deed of cruelty, preventing me 
from physically abusing it. I did 
not, for some weeks, strike, or 
otherwise violently ill use it; but 
gradually—very gradually—I came 
to look upon it with unutterable 
loathing, and to flee silently from 
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its odious presence, as from the 
breath of a pestilence. 

What added, no doubt, to my 
hatred of the beast, was the dis- 
covery, on the morning after I 
brought it home, that, like Pluto, 
it also had been deprived of one 
of its eyes. This circumstance, 
however, only endeared it to my 
wife, who, as I have already said, 
possessed, in a high degree, that 
humanity of feeling which had 
once been my distinguishing trait, 
and the source of many of my 
simplest and purest pleasures. 


With my aversion to this cat, how- 
ever, its partiality for myself 
seemed to increase. It followed 
my footsteps with a pertinacity 
which it would be difficult to make 
the reader comprehend. Whenever 
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I sat, it would crouch beneath my 
chair, or spring upon my knees, 
covering me with its loathsome 

caresses. If I arose to walk it 
would get, between my feet and 
thus nearly throw me down, or, 
fastening its long and sharp claws 
in my dress, clamber, in this man- 
ner, to my breast. At such times, 
although I longed to destroy it 
with a blow, I was yet withheld 
from so doing, partly by a memory 
of my former crime, but chiefly— 
let me confess it at once—by 
absolute dread of the beast. 


This dread was not exactly a 
dread of physical evil—and yet I 
should be at a loss how otherwise 
to define it. I am almost ashamed 
to own—yes, even in this felon’s 

cell, I am almost ashamed to 


own—that the terror and horror 
with which the animal inspired 
me, had been heightened by one 
of the merest chimeras it would be 
possible to conceive. My wife had 
called my attention, more than 
once, to the character of the mark 
of white hair, of which I have 
spoken, and which constituted the 
sole visible difference between the 
strange beast and the one I had 
destroyed. The reader will remem- 
ber that this mark, although large, 
had been originally very indefinite; 
but, by slow degrees—degrees 
nearly imperceptible, and which 
for a long time my reason struggled 
to reject as fanciful—it had, at 
length, assumed a rigorous distinct- 
ness of outline. It was now the 
representation of an object that 
I shudder to name—and for this, 
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I say, the image of a hideous— 
of a ghastly thing— 
of the Gallows! 


above all, I loathed, and dreaded 

and would have rid myself of the 

monster had I dared—it was now, 
I say, the image of a hideous— 

of a ghastly thing—of the Gallows! 

—oh, mournful and terrible 
engine of Horror and of Crime— 
of Agony and of Death! 


And now was I indeed wretched 
beyond the wretchedness of mere 
Humanity. And a brute beast— 
whose fellow I had contemptuously 
destroyed—a brute beast to work 
out for me—for me, a man fash- 
ioned in the image of the High God— 
so much of insufferable woe! 
Alas! neither by day nor by night 
knew I the blessing of rest any 
more! During the former the crea- 
ture left me no moment alone, 
and in the latter I started hourly 
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from dreams of unutterable fear to 
find the hot breath of the thing upon 
my face, and its vast weight—an 
incarnate nightmare that I had no 
power to shake off—incumbent 
eternally upon my heart! 


Beneath the pressure of torments 
such as these the feeble remnant 
of the good within me succumbed. 
Evil thoughts became my sole in- 
timates—the darkest and most evil 
of thoughts. The moodiness of my 
usual temper increased to hatred 
of all things and of all mankind; 
while from the sudden, frequent, 
and ungovernable outbursts of a 
fury to which I now blindly aban- 
doned myself, my uncomplaining 
wife, alas, was the most usual and 
the most patient of sufferers. 


One day she accompanied me, 
upon some household errand, into 
the cellar of the old building which 
our poverty compelled us to 
inhabit. The cat followed me down 
the steep stairs, and, nearly throw- 
ing me headlong, exasperated me 
to madness. Uplifting an axe, and 
forgetting in my wrath the childish 
dread which had hitherto stayed 
my hand, I aimed a blow at the 
animal, which, of course, would 
have proved instantly fatal had it 
descended as I wished. But this 
blow was arrested by the hand of 
my wife. Goaded by the interfer- 
ence into a rage more than 
demoniacal, I withdrew my arm 
from her grasp and buried the axe 
in her brain. She fell dead upon 
the spot without a groan. 
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I withdrew my arm 
from her grasp and buried 
the axe in her brain 


This hideous murder accomplished, 
I set myself forthwith, and with 
entire deliberation, to the task of 
concealing the body. I knew that 
I could not remove it from the 
house, either by day or by night, 
without the risk of being observed 
by the neighbors. Many projects 
entered my mind. At one period 
I thought of cutting the corpse into 
minute fragments, and destroying 
them by fire. At another, I re- 
solved to dig a grave for it in the 
floor of the cellar. Again, I de- 
liberated about casting it in the well 
in the yard—about packing it in a 
box, as if merchandise, with the 
usual arrangements, and so getting 
a porter to take it from the house. 
Finally I hit upon what I consid- 
ered a far better expedient than 
either of these. I determined to 
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I easily dislodged the bricks, and 
...carefully deposited 
the body against the inner wall 


wall it up in the cellar, as the 
monks of the Middle Ages are 
recorded to have walled 
up their victims. 


For a purpose such as this the — 
cellar was well adapted. Its walls 
were loosely constructed, and had 
lately been plastered throughout 

with a rough plaster, which the 
dampness of the atmosphere had 
prevented from hardening. More- 

over, in one of the walls was a 

projection, caused by a false 
chimney, or fireplace, that had 

been filled up and made to 
resemble the rest of the cellar. 

I made no doubt that I could 
readily displace the bricks at this 
point, insert the corpse, 
and wall the whole up as 
before, so that no eye 
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could detect any thing suspicious. minutest care. I looked around 


triumphantly, and said to myself: 
“Here at least, then, my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


And in this calculation I was not 
deceived. By means of a crowbar 
I easily dislodged the bricks, 
and, having carefully deposited 
the body against the inner wall, 
I propped it in that position, 

while with little trouble I relaid 


My next step was to look for the 
beast which had been the cause 
of so much wretchedness; for I 


had, at length, firmly resolved to 
the whole structure as it originally put it to death. Had I been able to 
stood. Having procured mortar, 


sand, and hair, with every possible 
precaution, I prepared a plaster 
which could not be distinguished 

from the old, and with this I very 

carefully went over the new brick- 

work. When I had finished, I felt 
satisfied that all was right. The 

wall did not present the slightest 
appearance of having been dis- 

turbed. The rubbish on the floor 

was picked up with the 


meet with it at the moment, 
there could have been no doubt 
of its fate; but it appeared that 
the crafty animal had been 
alarmed at the violence of my 
previous anger, and forebore to 
present itself in my present mood. 
It is impossible to describe or to 
imagine the deep, the blissful sense 
of relief which the absence of the 
detested creature occasioned in 
my bosom. It did not make its ap- 
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pearance during the night; and thus 


for one night, at least, since its 
introduction into the house, 
I soundly and tranquilly slept; 
aye, slept even with the burden 
of murder upon my soul. 


The second and the third day 
passed, and still my tormentor 
came not. Once again I breathed 
as a freeman. The monster, in 
terror, had fled the premises for 
ever! I should behold it no more! 
My happiness was supreme! The 
guilt of my dark deed disturbed 
me but little. Some few inquiries 
had been made, but these had 
been readily answered. Even a 


Upon the fourth day of the 
assassination, a party of the police 
came, very unexpectedly, into the 

house, and proceeded again to 
make rigorous investigation of the 
premises. Secure, however, in the 
inscrutability of my place of con- 
cealment, I felt no embarrassment 
whatever. The officers bade me 
accompany them in their search. 
They left no nook or corner un- 
explored. At length, for the third 
or fourth time, they descended 
into the cellar. I quivered not in 
a muscle. My heart beat calmly 
as that of one who slumbers in 
innocence. I walked the cellar 


search had been instituted—but of 
course nothing was to be discov- 
ered. I looked upon my future 


from end to end. I folded my arms 
upon my bosom, and roamed easily 
to and fro. The police were thor- 


felicity as secured. oughly satisfied and prepared to 
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At length, for the 
third or fourth time, they descended 
into the cellar 


depart. The glee at my heart was 
too strong to be restrained. 

I burned to say if but one word, 
by way of triumph, and to render 
doubly sure their assurance of 
my guiltlessness. 


“Gentlemen,” I said at last, as 
the party ascended the steps, 

“T delight to have allayed your sus- 
picions. I wish you all health and 
a little more courtesy. By the 
bye, gentlemen, this—this is a 
very well-constructed house,” 
(in the rabid desire to say some- 
thing easily, I scarcely knew what 
I uttered at all),—“‘I may say an 
excellently well-constructed house. 
These walls—are you going, 
gentlemen?—these walls are 
solidly put together’; and here, 
through the mere frenzy of bravado, 
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The corpse, already greatly decayed 
and clotted with gore, stood 
erect before the eyes of the spectators 


I rapped heavily with a cane which 
I held in my hand, upon 
that very portion of the brickwork 
behind which stood the corpse of 
the wife of my bosom. 


But may God shield and deliver 
me from the fangs of the Arch- 
Fiend! No sooner had the rever- 
beration of my blows sunk into 
silence, than I was answered by 
a voice from within the tomb!— 
by a cry, at first muffled and 
broken, like the sobbing of a 
child, and then quickly swelling 
into one long, loud, and continu- 
ous scream, utterly anomalous 
and inhuman—a howl—a wailing 
shriek, half of horror and half of 
triumph, such as might have arisen 
only out of hell, conjointly from 
the throats of the damned in 
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With red extended mouth and 
solitary eye of fire, 
sat the hideous beast... 


their agony and of the demons that 
exult in the damnation. 


Of my own thoughts it is folly to 
speak. Swooning, I staggered to 
the opposite wall. For one instant 
the party on the stairs remained 
motionless, through extremity of 
terror and awe. In the next a 
dozen stout arms were toiling at 
the wall. It fell bodily. The corpse, 
already greatly decayed and clotted 
with gore, stood erect before the 
eyes of the spectators. Upon its 
head, with red extended mouth and 
solitary eye of fire, sat the hideous 
beast whose craft had seduced 
me into murder, and whose 
informing voice had consigned 
me to the hangman. I had walled 
the monster up within the tomb. 


... the hideous beast whose craft had 
seduced me into murder,... 
had consigned me to the hangman 
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I was just going to say, 

when I was interrupted, that one 

of the many ways of classifying minds 
is under the heads of arithmetical 
and algebraical intellects.... 


All economical and practical wisdom is an extension or 
variation of the following arithmetical formula: 


24+2=4 


Every philosophical proposition has the more general 
character of the expression: 


at+b=¢ 


We are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, until we 
learn to think in letters instead of figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity student lately come 
among us to whom I commonly address remarks like the 
above, allowing him to take a certain share in the conversa- 
tion, so far as assent or pertinent questions are involved. He 
abused his liberty on this occasion by presuming to say that 
Leibnitz had the same observation — No, sir, I replied, he has 
not. But he said a mighty good thing about mathematics, 
that sounds something like it, and you found it, not in the 
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original, but quoted by Dr. Thomas Reid. I will tell the com- 
pany what he did say, one of these days. 

—If I belong to a Society of Mutual Admiration? —I blush 
to say that I do not at this present moment. I once did, 
however. It was the first association to which I ever heard 
the term applied; a body of scientific young men in a great 
foreign city* who admired their teacher, and to some extent 


The “body of scientific young men in a great foreign city’’ was the 
Société d’Observation Medicale, of Paris, of which M. Louis, was 
president, and MM. Barth, Grisotte, and our own Dr. Bowditch were 
members. They agreed in admiring their justly-honored president, 
and thought highly of some of their associates, who have since 

made good their promise of distinction. 

About the time when these papers were published, the Saturday 
Club was founded, or, rather, found itself in existence, without any 
organization, almost without parentage. It was natural enough that 
such men as Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, Peirce, with Hawthorne, 
Motley, Sumner, when within reach, and others who would be good 
company for them, should meet and dine together once in a while, 
as they did, in point of fact, every month, and as some who are 
still living, with other and newer members, still meet and dine. 

If some of them had not admired each other they would have been 
exceptions in the world of letters and science. The club deserves 
being remembered for having no constitution or by-laws, for making 
no speeches, reading no papers, observing no ceremonies, coming 
and going at will without remark, and acting out, though it did not 
proclaim the motto, ‘Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?”’. 
There was and is nothing of the Bohemian element about this club, 
but it has had many good times and not a little good talking. 


each other. Many of them deserved it; they have become 
famous since. It amuses me to hear the talk of one of those 
beings described by Thackeray — 


“Letters four do form his name” — 


about a social development which belongs to the very noblest 
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stage of civilization. All generous companies of artists , authors, 
philanthropists, men of science, are, or ought to be, Societies 
of Mutual Admiration. A man of genius, or any kind of supe- 
riority, is not debarred from admiring the same quality in 
another, nor the other from returning the admiration. They 
may even associate together and continue to think highly of 
each other. And so of a dozen such men, if any one place is 
fortunate enough to hold so many. The being referred to 
above assumes several false premises. First, that men of tal- 
ent necessarily hate each other. Secondly, that intimate 
knowledge or habitual association destroys our admiration 
of persons whom we esteemed highly at a distance. Thirdly, 
that a circle of clever fellows, who meet together to dine and 
have a good time, have signed a constitutional compact to 
glorify themselves, and to put down him and the fraction of 
the human race not belonging to their number. Fourthly, 
that it is an outrage that he is not asked to join them. 

Here the company laughed a good deal, and the old gen- 
tleman who sits opposite said: ‘That’s it! that’s it!” 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. As to clever 
people’s hating each other, I think a little extra talent does 
sometimes make people jealous. They become irritated by 
perpetual attempts and failures, and it hurts their tempers 
and dispositions. Unpretending mediocrity is good, and 
genius is glorious; but a weak flavor of genius in an essen- 
tially common person is detestable. It spoils the grand neu- 
trality of a commonplace character, as the rinsings of an 
unwashed wine-glass spoil a draught of fair water. No won- 
der the poor fellow we spoke of, who always belongs to this 
class of slightly flavored mediocrities, is puzzled and vexed 
by the strange sight of a dozen men of capacity working and 
playing together in harmony. He and his fellows are always 
fighting. With them familiarity naturally breeds contempt. 
If they ever praise each other’s bad drawings, or broken- 
winded novels, or spavined verses, nobody ever supposed it 
was from admiration; it was simply a contract between them- 
selves and a publisher or dealer. 
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If the Mutuals have really nothing among them worth 
admiring, that alters the question. But if they are men with 
noble powers and qualities, let me tell you that, next to 
youthful love and family affections, there is no human senti- 
ment better than that which unites the Societies of Mutual 
Admiration. And what would literature or art be without 
such associations? Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual 
Admiration Society of which Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were members? Or to that of 
which Addison and Steele formed the centre, and which gave 
us the Spectator? Or to that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, and Beauclerk, and Boswell, most 
admiring among all admirers, met together? Was there any 
great harm in the fact that the Irvings and Paulding wrote 
in company? or any unpardonable cabal in the literary union 
of Verplanck and Bryant and Sands, and as many more as 
they chose to associate with them? 

The poor creature does not know what he is talking about 
when he abuses this noblest of institutions. Let him inspect 
its mysteries through the knot-hole he has secured, but not 
use that orifice as a medium for his popgun. Such a society 
is the crown of a literary metropolis; if a town has not mate- 
rial for it, and spirit and good feeling enough to organize it, 
it is a mere caravansary, fit for a man of genius to lodge in, 
but not to live in. Foolish people hate and dread and envy 
such an association of men of varied powers and influence, 
because it is lofty, serene, impregnable, and, by the necessity 
of the case, exclusive. Wise ones are prouder of the title 
M.S.M.A. than of all their other honors put together. 

— All generous minds have a horror of what are commonly 
called “facts.’’? They are the brute beasts of the intellectual 
domain. Who does not know fellows that always have an ill- 
conditioned fact or two which they lead after them into 
decent company like so many bull-dogs, ready to let them 
slip at every ingenious suggestion, or convenient generaliza- 
tion, or pleasant fancy? I allow no “facts” at this table. 
What! Because bread is good and wholesome, and necessary 
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and nourishing, shall you thrust a crumb into my windpipe 
while I am talking? Do not these muscles of mine represent a 
hundred loaves of bread? and is not my thought the abstract 
of ten thousand of these crumbs of truth with which you 
would choke off my speech? 

[The above remark must be conditioned and qualified for 
the vulgar mind. The reader will, of course, understand the 
precise amount of seasoning which must be added to it before 
he adopts it as one of the axioms of his life. The speaker dis- 
claims all responsibility for its abuse in incompetent hands. ] 

This business of conversation is a very serious matter. 
There are men whom it weakens one to talk with an hour 
more than a day’s fasting would do. Mark this which I am 
going to say, for it is as good as a working professional man’s 
advice, and costs you nothing: It is better to lose a pint of 
blood from your veins than to have a nerve tapped. Nobody 
measures your nervous force as it runs away, nor bandages 
your brain and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are excessively exhausting to 
some people. They are the talkers who have what may be 
called jerky minds. Their thoughts do not run in the natural 
order of sequence. They say bright things on all possible sub- 
jects, but their zigzags rack you to death. After a jolting 
half-hour with one of these jerky companions, talking with a 
dull friend affords great relief. It is like taking the cat in your 
lap after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be sure, 
at times! A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp does not 
bring more solace to our dazzled eyes than such a one to our 
minds. 

“Do not dull people bore you?” said one of the lady- 
boarders, —the same who sent me her autograph-book last 
week with a request for a few original stanzas, not remem- 
bering that ‘The Pactolian” pays me five dollars a line for 
everything I write in its columns. 

“Madam,” said I (she and the century were in their teens 
together), “all men are bores, except when we want them. 
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There never was but one man whom I would trust with my 
latch-key.”’ 

“Who might that favored person be?” 

“Zinamermann.’’* 


The “Treatise on Solitude’ is not so frequently seen lying 
about on library tables as in our younger days. I remember that 
I always respected the title and let the book alone. 


—The men of genius that I fancy most, have erectile 
heads like the cobra-di-capello. You remember what they 
tell of William Pinkney, the great pleader; how in his elo- 
quent paroxysms the veins of his neck would swell and his 
face flush and his eyes glitter, until he seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy. The hydraulic arrangements for supplying the 
brain with blood are only second in importance to its own 
organization. The bulbous-headed fellows who steam well 
when they are at work are the men that draw big audiences 
and give us marrowy books and pictures. It is a good sign to 
have one’s feet grow cold when he is writing. A great writer 
and speaker once told me that he often wrote with his feet in 
hot water; but for this, all his blood would have run into his 
head, as the mercury sometimes withdraws into the ball of 
a thermometer. 

— You don’t suppose that my remarks made at this table 
are like so many postage-stamps, do you—each to be only 
once uttered? If you do, you are mistaken. He must be a 
poor creature who does not often repeat himself. Imagine 
the author of the excellent piece of advice, “Know thyself,”’ 
never alluding to that sentiment again during the course of 
a protracted existence! Why, the truths a man carries about 
with him are his tools; and do you think a carpenter is bound 
to use the same plane but once to smooth a knotty board 
with, or to hang up his hammer after it has driven its first 
nail? I shall never repeat a conversation, but an idea often. I 
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shall use the same types when I like, but not commonly the 
same stereotypes. A thought is often original, though you 
have uttered it a hundred times. It has come to you over a 
new route, by a new and express train of associations. 
Sometimes, but rarely, one may be caught making the 
same speech twice over, and yet be held blameless. Thus, a 
certain lecturer, after performing in an inland city, where 
dwells a Littératrice of note, was invited to meet her and 
others over the social teacup. She pleasantly referred to his 
many wanderings in his new occupation. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
“Tam like the Huma,* the bird that never lights, being always 


It was an agreeable incident of two consecutive visits to Hartford, 
Conn., that I met there the late Mrs. Sigourney. The second 
meeting recalled the first, and with it the allusion of the Huma, 
which bird is the subject of a short poem by another New England 
authoress, which may be found in Mr. Griswold’s collection. 


in the cars, as he is always on the wing.’”’— Years elapsed. 
The lecturer visited the same place once more for the same 
purpose. Another social cup after the lecture, and a second 
meeting with the distinguished lady. ‘‘You are constantly 
going from place to place,” she said.—‘“‘Yes,” he answered, 
“T am like the Huma,” —and finished the sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over him that he had made 
this fine speech, word for word, twice over! Yet it was not 
true, as the lady might perhaps have fairly inferred, that he 
had embellished his conversation with the Huma daily dur- 
ing that whole interval of years. On the contrary, he had 
never once thought of the odious fowl until the recurrence of 
precisely the same circumstances brought up precisely the 
same idea. He ought to have been proud of the accuracy of 
his mental adjustments. Given certain factors, and a sound 
brain should always evolve the same fixed product with the 
certainty of Babbage’s calculating machine. 

What a satire, by the way, is that machine on the mere 
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mathematician! A Frankenstein-monster, a thing without 
brains and without heart, too stupid to make a blunder; 
that turns out results like a corn-sheller, and never grows 
any wiser or better, though it grind a thousand bushels of 
them! 

I have an immense respect for a man of talents plus ‘the 
mathematics.” But the calculating power alone should seem 
to be the least human of qualities, and to have the smallest 
amount of reason in it; since a machine can be made to do 
the work of three or four calculators, and better than any 
one of them. Sometimes I have been troubled that I had not 
a deeper intuitive apprehension of the relations of numbers. 
But the triumph of the ciphering hand-organ has consoled 
me. I always fancy I can hear the wheels clicking in a calcu- 
lator’s brain. The power of dealing with numbers is a kind of 
“‘detached lever” arrangement, which may be put into a 
mighty poor watch. I suppose it is about as common as the 
power of moving the ears voluntarily, which is a moderately 
rare endowment. 

— Little localized powers, and little narrow streaks of spe- 
cialized knowledge, are things men are very apt to be con- 
ceited about. Nature is very wise; but for this encouraging 
principle how many small talents and little accomplishments 
would be neglected! Talk about conceit as much as you like, 
it is to human character what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it 
sweet, and renders it endurable. Say rather it is like the nat- 
ural unguent of the sea-fowl’s plumage, which enables him to 
shed the rain that falls on him and the wave in which he dips. 
When one has had all his conceit taken out of him, when he 
has lost all his illusions, his feathers will soon soak through, 
and he will fly no more. 

“So you admire conceited people, do you?” said the young 
lady who has come to the city to be finished off for—the 
duties of life. 

Iam afraid you do not study logic at your school, my dear. 
It does not follow that I wish to be pickled in brine because I 
like a salt-water plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit is just 
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as natural a thing to human minds as a centre is to a circle. 
But little-minded people’s thoughts move in such small cir- 
cles that five minutes’ conversation gives you an arc long 
enough to determine their whole curve. An arc in the move- 
ment of a large intellect does not sensibly differ from a 
straight line. Even if it have the third vowel as its centre, it 
does not soon betray it. The highest thought, that is, is the 
most seemingly impersonal; it does not obviously imply any 
individual centre. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good ground for it, is always 
imposing. What resplendent beauty that must have been 
which could have authorized Phryne to ‘‘peel”’ in the way she 
did! What fine speeches are those two: ‘“‘Non omnis moriar,”’ 
and ‘‘T have taken all knowledge to be my province”! Even 
in common people, conceit has the virtue of making them 
cheerful; the man who thinks his wife, his baby, his house, 
his horse, his dog, and himself severally unequalled, is almost 
sure to be a good-humored person, though liable to be tedi- 
ous at times. 

— What are the great faults of conversation? Want of 
ideas, want of words, want of manners, are the principal 
ones, I suppose you think. I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you 
what I have found spoil more good talks than anything else; 
—long arguments on special points between people who dif- 
fer on the fundamental principles upon which these points 
depend. No men can have satisfactory relations with each 
other until they have agreed on certain ultimata of belief not 
to be disturbed in ordinary conversation, and unless they 
have sense enough to trace the secondary questions depend- 
ing upon these ultimate beliefs to their source. In short, just 
as a written constitution is essential to the best social order, 
so a code of finalities is a necessary condition of profitable 
talk between two persons. Talking is like playing on the harp; 
there is as much in laying the hand on the strings to stop 
their vibrations as in twanging them to bring out their music. 

—Do you mean to say the pun-question is not clearly 
settled in your minds? Let me lay down the law upon the 
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subject. Life and language are alike sacred. Homicide and 
verbicide—that is, violent treatment of a word with fatal 
results to its legitimate meaning, which is its life—are alike 
forbidden. Manslaughter, which is the meaning of the one, 
is the same as man’s laughter, which is the end of the other. 
A pun is prima facie an insult to the person you are talking 
with. It implies utter indifference to or sublime contempt for 
his remarks, no matter how serious. I speak of total deprav- 
ity, and one says all that is written on the subject is deep 
raving. I have committed my self-respect by talking with 
such a person. I should like to commit him, but cannot, 
because he is a nuisance. Or I speak of geological convulsions, 
and he asks me what was the cosine of Noah’s ark; also, 
whether the Deluge was not a deal huger than any modern 
inundation. 

A pun does not commonly justify a blow in return. But if 
a blow were given for such cause, and death ensued, the jury 
would be judges both of the facts and of the pun, and might, 
if the latter were of an aggravated character, return a verdict 
of justifiable homicide. Thus, in a case lately decided before 
Miller, J., Doe presented Roe a subscription paper, and urged 
the claims of suffering humanity. Roe replied by asking, 
When charity was like a top? It was in evidence that Doe 
preserved a dignified silence. Roe then said, ‘When it begins 
to hum.” Doe then—and not till then—struck Roe, and his 
head happening to hit a bound volume of the Monthly Rag- 
Bag and Stolen Miscellany, intense mortification ensued, 
with a fatal result. The chief laid down his notions of the law 
to his brother justices, who unanimously replied, “Jest so.” 
The chief rejoined, that no man should jest so without being 
punished for it, and charged for the prisoner, who was 
acquitted, and the pun ordered to be burned by the sheriff. 
The bound volume was forfeited as a deodand, but not 
claimed. 

People who make puns are like wanton boys that put cop- 
pers on the railroad tracks. They amuse themselves and 
other children, but their little trick may upset a freight 
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train of conversation for the sake of a battered witticism. 

I will thank you, B.F., to bring down two books, of which 
I will mark the places on this slip of paper. (While he is 
gone, I may say that this boy, our landlady’s youngest, is 
called Benjamin Franklin, after the celebrated philosopher 
of that name. A highly merited compliment.) 

I wished to refer to two eminent authorities. Now be so 
good as to listen. The great moralist says: “To trifle with 
the vocabulary which is the vehicle of social intercourse is to 
tamper with the currency of human intelligence. He who 
would violate the sanctities of his mother tongue would 
invade the recesses of the paternal till without remorse, and 
repeat the banquet of Saturn without an indigestion.” 

And, once more, listen to the historian. ‘‘The Puritans 
hated puns. The Bishops were notoriously addicted to them. 
The Lords Temporal carried them to the verge of license. 
Majesty itself must have its Royal quibble. ‘Ye be burly, my 
Lord of Burleigh,’ said Queen Elizabeth, ‘but ye shall make 
less stir in our realm than my Lord of Leicester.’ The gravest 
wisdom and the highest breeding lent their sanction to the 
practice. Lord Bacon playfully declared himself a descend- 
ant of ’Og, the King of Bashan. Sir Philip Sidney, with his 
last breath, reproached the soldier who brought him water, 
for wasting a casque full upon a dying man. A courtier, who 
saw Othello performed at the Globe Theatre, remarked, that 
the blackamoor was a brute, and not a man. “Thou hast 
reason,’ replied a great Lord, ‘according to Plato his saying; 
for this be a two-legged animal with feathers.’ The fatal 
habit became universal. The language was corrupted. The 
infection spread to the national conscience. Political double- 
dealings naturally grew out of verbal double meanings. The 
teeth of the new dragon were sown by the Cadmus who intro- 
duced the alphabet of equivocation. What was levity in the 
time of the Tudors grew to regicide and revolution in the age 
of the Stuarts.” 
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CONCORD RIVER 


Tl. Musketaquid, or Grass-ground River, though probably 
-as old as the Nile or Euphrates, did not begin to have a place 
in civilized history, until the fame of its grassy meadows and its 
fish attracted settlers out of England in 1635, when it received 
the other but kindred name of Concord from the first planta- 
tion on its banks, which appears to have been commenced in a 
spirit of peace and harmony. It will be Grass-ground River as 
long as grass grows and water runs here; it will be Concord 
River only while men lead peaceable lives on its banks. To an 
extinct race it was grass-ground, where they hunted and fished, 
and it is still perennial grass-ground to Concord farmers, who 
own the Great Meadows, and get the hay from year to year. 
One branch of it,” according to the Historian of Concord, for 
I love to quote so good authority, “‘rises in the south part of 
Hopkinton, and another from a pond and a large cedar swamp 
in Westborough,” and flowing between Hopkinton and South- 
borough, through Framingham, and between Sudbury and 
Wayland, where it is sometimes called Sudbury river, it enters 
Concord at the south part of the town, and after receiving the 
North or Assabeth river, which has its source a little further to 
the north and west, goes out at the north-east angle, and flow- 
ing between Bedford and Carlisle, and through Billerica, emp- 
ties into the Merrimack at Lowell. In Concord it 1s, in summer, 
from four to fifteen feet deep, and from one hundred to three 
hundred feet wide, but in the spring freshets, when it overflows 
its banks, it is in some places nearly a mile wide. Between Sud- 
bury and Wayland the meadows acquire their greatest breadth, 
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and when covered with water, they form a handsome chain of 
shallow vernal lakes, resorted to by numerous gulls and ducks. 
Just above Sherman’s Bridge, between these towns, is the larg- 
est expanse, and when the wind blows freshly in a raw March 
day, heaving up the surface into dark and sober billows or reg- 
ular swells, skirted as it is in the distance with alder swamps 
and smoke-like maples, it looks like a smaller Lake Huron, and 
is very pleasant and exciting for a landsman to row or sail over. 
The farm-houses along the Sudbury shore, which rises gently 
to a considerable height, command fine water prospects at this 
season. The shore is more flat on the Wayland side, and this 
town is the greatest loser by the flood. Its farmers tell me that 
thousands of acres are flooded now, since the dams have been 
erected, where they remember to have seen the white honey- 
suckle or clover growing once, and they could go dry with 
shoes only in summer. Now there is nothing but blue-joint and 
sedge and cut-grass there, standing in water all the year round. 
For a long time, they made the most of the driest season to get 
their hay, working sometimes till nine o’clock at night, sedu- 
lously paring with their scythes in the twilight round the hum- 
mocks left by the ice; but now it is not worth the getting, when 
they can come at it, and they look sadly round to their wood- 
lots and upland as a last resource. 

It is worth the while to make a voyage up this stream, if you 
go no farther than Sudbury, only to see how much country 
there is in the rear of us; great hills, and a hundred brooks, 
and farm-houses, and barns, and hay-stacks, you never saw 
before, and men every where, Sudbury, that is Southborough 
men, and Wayland, and Nine-Acre-Corner men, and Bound 
Rock, where four towns bound on a rock in the river, Lincoln, 
Wayland, Sudbury, Concord. Many waves are there agitated 
by the wind, keeping nature fresh, the spray blowing in your 
face, reeds and rushes waving; ducks by the hundred, all un- 
easy in the surf, in the raw wind, just ready to rise, and now 
going off with a clatter and a whistling like riggers straight 
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for Labrador, flying against the stiff gale with reefed wings, or 
else circling round first, with all their paddles briskly moving, 
Just over the surf, to reconnoitre you before they leave these 
parts; gulls wheeling overhead, muskrats swimming for dear 
life, wet and cold, with no fire to warm them by that you know 
of; their labored homes rising here and there like hay-stacks; 
and countless mice and moles and winged titmice along the 
sunny windy shore; cranberries tossed on the waves and heay- 
ing up on the beach, their little red skiffs beating about among 
_the alders;—such healthy natural tumult as proves the last 
day is not yet at hand. And there stand all around the al- 
ders, and birches, and oaks, and maples full of glee and sap, 
holding in their buds until the waters subside. You shall per- 
haps run aground on Cranberry Island, only some spires of 
last year’s pipe-grass above water, to show where the danger 
is, and get as good a freezing there as any where on the North- 
west Coast. I never voyaged so far in all my life. You shall see 
men you never heard of before, whose names you don’t know, 
going away down through the meadows with long ducking 
guns, with water-tight boots, wading through the fowl-meadow 
grass, on bleak, wintry, distant shores, with guns at half cock, 
and they shall see teal, blue-winged, green-winged, shell- 
drakes, whistlers, black ducks, ospreys, and many other wild 
and noble sights before night, such as they who sit in parlors 
never dream of. You shall see rude and sturdy, experienced 
and wise men, keeping their castles, or teaming up their sum- 
mer’s wood, or chopping alone in the woods, men fuller of 
talk and rare adventure in the sun and wind and rain, than a 
chestnut is of meat; who were out not only in °75 and 1812, 
but have been out every day of their lives; greater men than 
Homer, or Chaucer, or Shakespeare, only they never got time 
to say so; they never took to the way of writing. Look at their 
fields, and imagine what they might write, if ever they should 
put pen to paper. Or what have they not written on the face 
of the earth already, clearing, and burning, and scratching, 
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and harrowing, and plowing, and subsoiling, in and in, and 
out and out, and over and over, again and again, erasing what 
they had already written for want of parchment. 

As yesterday and the historical ages are past, as the work of 
to-day is present, so some flitting perspectives, and demi- 
experiences of the life that is in nature are in time veritably 
future, or rather outside to time, perennial, young, divine, in 


the wind and rain which never die. 


The respectable folks,— 

Where dwell they ? 

They whisper in the oaks, 

And they sigh in the hay; 

Summer and winter, night and day, 
Out on the meadow, there dwell they. 
They never die, 

Nor snivel, nor cry, 

Nor ask our pity 

With a wet eye. 

A sound estate they ever mend, 

To every asker readily lend; 

To the ocean wealth, 

To the meadow health, 

To Time his length, 

To the rocks strength, 

To the stars light, 

To the weary night, 

To the busy day, 

To the idle play; 

And so their good cheer never ends, 
For all are their debtors, and all their Friends. 


Concord River is remarkable for the gentleness of its cur- 
rent, which is scarcely perceptible, and some have referred to 
its influence the proverbial moderation of the inhabitants of 
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Concord, as exhibited in the Revolution, and on later occa- 
sions. It has been proposed, that the town should adopt for its 
coat of arms a field verdant, with the Concord circling nine 
times round. I have read that a descent of an eighth of an inch 
in a mile is sufficient to produce a flow. Our river has, prob- 
ably, very near the smallest allowance. The story is current, 
at any rate, though I believe that strict history will not bear 
it out, that the only bridge ever carried away on the main 
branch, within the limits of the town, was driven up stream by 
‘the wind. But wherever it makes a sudden bend it is shallower 
and swifter, and asserts its title to be called a river. Compared 
with the other tributaries of the Merrimack, it appears to have 
been properly named Musketaquid, or Meadow River, by the 
Indians. For the most part, it creeps through broad meadows, 
adorned with scattered oaks, where the cranberry is found in 
abundance, covering the ground like a moss-bed. A row of 
sunken dwarf willows borders the stream on one or both sides, 
while at a greater distance the meadow is skirted with maples, 
alders, and other fluviatile trees, overrun with the grape vine, 
which bears fruit in its season, purple, red, white, and other 
grapes. Still further from the stream, on the edge of the firm 
land, are seen the gray and white dwellings of the inhabitants. 
According to the valuation of 1831, there were in Concord two 
thousand one hundred and eleven acres, or about one-seventh 
of the whole territory, in meadow; this standing next in the 
list after pasturage and unimproved lands, and, judging from 
the returns of previous years, the meadow is not reclaimed so 
fast as the woods are cleared. 

The sluggish artery of the Concord meadows steals thus 
unobserved through the town, without a murmur or a pulse- 
beat, its general course from south-west to north-east, and its 
length about fifty miles; a huge volume of matter, ceaselessly 
rolling through the plains and valleys of the substantial earth, 
with the moccasined tread of an Indian warrior, making haste 
from the high places of the earth to its ancient reservoir. The 
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murmurs of many a famous river on the other side of the globe 
reach even to us here, as to more distant dwellers on its banks; 
many a poet’s stream floating the helms and shields of heroes 
on its bosom. The Xanthus or Scamander is not a mere dry 
channel and bed of a mountain torrent, but fed by the ever- 


flowing springs of fame ;— 


“And thou Simois, that as an arrowe, clere 
Through Troy rennest, aie downward to the sea;?’— 


and I trust that I may be allowed to associate our muddy but 
much abused Concord River with the most famous in history. 


“Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose 
Those made not poets, but the poets those.” 


The Mississippi, the Ganges, and the Nile, those journeying 
atoms from the Rocky Mountains, the Himmaleh, and Moun- 
tains of the Moon, have a kind of personal importance in the 
annals of the world. The heavens are not yet drained over 
their sources, but the Mountains of the Moon still send their 
annual tribute to the Pasha without fail, as they did to the 
Pharaohs, though he must collect the rest of his revenue at the 
point of the sword. Rivers must have been the guides which 
conducted the footsteps of the first travellers. They are the 
constant lure, when they flow by our doors, to distant enter- 
prise and adventure, and, by a natural impulse, the dwellers 
on their banks will at length accompany their currents to the 
lowlands of the globe, or explore at their invitation the inte- 
rior of continents. They are the natural highways of all na- 
tions, not only levelling the ground, and removing obstacles 
from the path of the traveller, quenching his thirst, and bear- 
ing him on their bosoms, but conducting him through the 
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most interesting scenery, the most populous portions of the 
globe, and where the animal and vegetable kingdoms attain 
their greatest perfection. 

I had often stood on the banks of the Concord, watching 
the lapse of the current, an emblem of all progress, following 
the same law with the system, with time, and all that is made; 
the weeds at the bottom gently bending down the stream, 
shaken by the watery wind, still planted where their seeds had 
sunk, but ere long to die and go down likewise ; the shining peb- 
bles, not yet anxious to better their condition, the chips and 
weeds, and occasional logs and stems of trees, that floated past, 
fulfilling their fate, were objects of singular interest to me and 
at last I resolved to launch myself on its bosom, and float 
whither it would bear me. 


I sailed up a river with a pleasant wind, 

New lands new people and new thoughts to find; 
Many fair reaches and headlands appeared, 
And many dangers were there to be feared; 

But when I remember where I have been, 

And the fair landscapes that I have seen, 

Thou seemest the only permanent shore, 

The cape never rounded, nor wandered o’er. 
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The Man of No Account 


H. name was Fagg, — David Fagg. He came to California in 
’52 with us, in the “Skyscraper.” I don’t think he did it in an 
adventurous way. He probably had no other place to go to. 
When a knot of us young fellows would recite what splendid op- 
portunities we resigned to go, and how sorry our friends were 
to have us leave, and show daguerreotypes and locks of hair, 
and talk of Mary and Susan, the man of no account used to sit 
by and listen with a pained, mortified expression on his plain 
face, and say nothing. I think he had nothing to say. He had no 
associates except when we patronized him; and, in point of fact, 
he was a good deal of sport to us. He was always sea-sick when- 
ever we had a capful of wind. He never got his sea-legs on either. 
And I never shall forget how we all laughed when Rattler took 
him the piece of pork on a string, and— But you know that 
time-honored joke. And then we had such a splendid lark with 
him. Miss Fanny Twinkler couldn’t bear the sight of him, and 
we used to make Fagg think that she had taken a fancy to him, 
and send him little delicacies and books from the cabin. You 
ought to have witnessed the rich scene that took place when 
he came up, stammering and very sick, to thank her! Didn’t 
she flash up grandly and beautifully and scornfully? So like 
“Medora,” Rattler said, — Rattler knew Byron by heart, —and 
wasn’t old Fagg awfully cut up? But he got over it, and when 
Rattler fell sick at Valparaiso, old Fagg used to nurse him. 
You see he was a good sort of fellow, but he lacked manliness 


and spirit. 
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He had absolutely no idea of poetry. I’ve seen him sit stolidly 
by, mending his old clothes, when Rattler delivered that stirring 
apostrophe of Byron’s to the ocean. He asked Rattler once, 
quite seriously, if he thought Byron was ever sea-sick. I don’t 
remember Rattler’s reply, but I know we all laughed very much 
and I have no doubt it was something good, for Rattler was 
smart. 

When the “Skyscraper” arrived at San Francisco we had a 
grand “feed.” We agreed to meet every year and perpetuate the 
occasion. Of course we didn’t invite Fagg. Fagg was a steerage- 
passenger, and it was necessary, you see, now we were ashore, 
to exercise a little discretion. But Old Fagg, as we called him, — 
he was only about twenty-five years old, by the way, — was the 
source of immense amusement to us that day. It appeared that 
he had conceived the idea that he could walk to Sacramento, 
and actually started off afoot. We had a good time, and shook 
hands with one another all around, and so parted. Ah me! only 
eight years ago, and yet some of those hands then clasped in 
amity have been clenched at each other, or have dipped fur- 
tively in one another’s pockets. I know that we didn’t dine to- 
gether the next year, because young Barker swore he wouldn’t 
put his feet under the same mahogany with such a very con- 
temptible scoundrel as that Mixer; and Nibbles, who borrowed 
money at Valparaiso of young Stubbs, who was then a waiter 
in a restaurant, didn’t like to meet such people. 

When I bought a number of shares in the Coyote Tunnel at 
Mugginsville, in ’54, I thought I’d take a run up there and see 
it. [stopped at the Empire Hotel, and after dinner I got a horse 
and rode round the town and out to the claim. One of those in- 
dividuals whom newspaper correspondents call “our intelligent 
informant,” and to whom in all small communities the right of 
answering questions is tacitly yielded, was quietly pointed out 
to me. Habit had enabled him to work and talk at the same 
time, and he never pretermitted either. He gave me a history 
of the claim, and added: “You see, stranger” (he addressed the 
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bank before him), “gold is sure to come out’er that theer claim 
(he put in a comma with his pick), but the old pro-pri-e-tor (he 
wriggled out the word and the point of his pick) warn’t of much 
account (a long stroke of the pick for a period). He was green, 
and let the boys about here jump him,”—and the rest of his 
sentence was confided to his hat, which he had removed to wipe 
his manly brow with his red bandanna. 

I asked him who was the original proprietor. 

“His name war Fagg. 

| I went to see him. He looked a little older and plainer. He had 
worked hard, he said, and was getting on “so, so.” I took quite 
a liking to him and patronized him to some extent. Whether I 
did so because I was beginning to have a distrust for such 
fellows as Rattler and Mixer is not necessary for me to state. 

You remember how the Coyote Tunnel went in, and how aw- 
fully we shareholders were done! Well, the next thing I heard 
was that Rattler, who was one of the heaviest shareholders, was 
up at Mugginsville keeping bar for the proprietor of the Mug- 
ginsville Hotel, and that old Fagg had struck it rich, and didn’t 
know what to do with his money. All this was told me by Mixer, 
who had been there, settling up matters, and likewise that Fagg 
was sweet upon the daughter of the proprietor of the aforesaid 
hotel. And so by hearsay and letter I eventually gathered that 
old Robins, the hotel man, was trying to get up a match be- 
tween Nellie Robins and Fagg. Nellie was a pretty, plump, and 
foolish little thing, and would do just as her father wished. I 
thought it would be a good thing for Fagg if he should marry 
and settle down; that as a married man he might be of some 
account. So I ran up to Mugginsville one day to look after 
things. 

It did me an immense deal of good to make Rattler mix my 
drinks for me, — Rattler! the gay, brilliant, and unconquerable 
Rattler, who had tried to snub me two years ago. I talked to 
him about old Fagg and Nellie, particularly as I thought the 
subject was distasteful. He never liked Fagg, and he was sure, 
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he said, that Nellie didn’t. Did Nellie like anybody else? He 
turned around to the mirror behind the bar and brushed up his 
hair! I understood the conceited wretch. I thought I’d put Fagg 
on his guard and get him to hurry up matters. I had a long talk 
with him. You could see by the way the poor fellow acted that 
he was badly stuck. He sighed, and promised to pluck up cour- 
age to hurry matters toa crisis. Nellie was a good girl, and I 
think had a sort of quiet respect for old Fagg’s unobtrusiveness. 
But her fancy was already taken captive by Rattler’s super- 
ficial qualities, which were obvious and pleasing. I don’t think 
Nellie was any worse than you or I. We are more apt to take 
acquaintances at their apparent value than their intrinsic 
worth. It’s less trouble, and, except when we want to trust 
them, quite as convenient. The difficulty with women is that 
their feelings are apt to get interested sooner than ours, and then, 
you know, reasoning is out of the question. This is what old 
Fagg would have known had he been of any account. But he 
wasn’t. So much the worse for him. 

It was a few months afterward, and I was sitting in my office 
when in walked old Fagg. I was surprised to see him down, but 
we talked over the current topics in that mechanical manner of 
people who know that they have something else to say, but are 
obliged to get at it in that formal way. After an interval Fagg 
in his natural manner said, — 

“I’m going home!” 

“Going home?” 

“Yes, — that is, I think I’ll take a trip to the Atlantic States. 
I came to see you, as you know I have some little property, and 
I have executed a power of attorney for you to manage my af- 
fairs. I have some papers I’d like to leave with you. Will you 
take charge of them?” 

“Yes,” I said. “But what of Nellie?” 

His face fell. He tried to smile, and the combination resulted 
in one of the most startling and grotesque effects I ever beheld. 
At length he said, — 
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“T shall not marry Nellie, — that is,” — he seemed to apologize 
internally for the positive form of expression, — “I think that 
I had better not.” 

“David Fagg,” I said with sudden severity, “you’re of no ac- 
count!” 

To my astonishment his face brightened. “Yes,” said he, 
“that’s it!—I’m of no account! But I always knew it. You see I 
thought Rattler loved that girl as well as I did, and I knew she 
liked him better than she did me, and would be happier I dare 

say with him. But then I knew that old Robins would have pre- 
ferred me to him, as I was better off, —and the girl would do as 
he said, —and, you see, I thought I was kinder in the way,—and 
so I left. But,” he continued, as I was about to interrupt him, 
“for fear the old man might object to Rattler, I’ve lent him 
enough to set him up in business for himself in Dogtown. A 
pushing, active, brilliant fellow, you know, like Rattler can get 
along, and will soon be in his old position again,—and you 
needn’t be hard on him, you know, if he doesn’t. Good by.” 

I was too much disgusted with his treatment of that Rattler 
to be at all amiable, but as his business was profitable, I prom- 
ised to attend to it, and he left. A few weeks passed. The return 
steamer arrived, and a terrible incident occupied the papers for 
days afterward. People in all parts of the State conned eagerly 
the details of an awful shipwreck, and those who had friends 
aboard went away by themselves, and read the long list of the 
lost under their breath. I read of the gifted, the gallant, the 
noble, and loved ones who had perished, and among them I 
think I was the first to read the name of David Fagg. For the 
“man of no account” had “gone home!” 
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THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


The ragged line had respite for some minutes, 
but during its pause the struggle in the forest became 
magnified until the trees seemed 
to quiver from the firing and the ground to shake 
from the rushing of the men. 


The voices of the cannon were mingled in a long and inter- 
minable row. It seemed difficult to live in such an atmos- 
phere. The chests of the men strained for a bit of freshness, 
and their throats craved water. 

There was one shot through the body, who raised a cry of 
bitter lamentation when came this lull. Perhaps he had been 
calling out during the fighting also, but at that time no one 
had heard him. But now the men turned at the woeful com- 
plaints of him upon the ground. 

‘Who is it? Who is it?” 

“It’s Jimmie Rogers. Jimmie Rogers.” 

When their eyes first encountered him there was a sudden 
halt, as if they feared to go near. He was thrashing about in 
the grass, twisting his shuddering body into many strange 
postures. He was screaming loudly. This instant’s hesitation 
seemed to fill him with a tremendous, fantastic contempt, 
and he damned them in shrieked sentences. 
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The youth’s friend had a geographical illusion concerning 
a stream, and he obtained permission to go for some water. 
Immediately canteens were showered upon him. “Fill mine, 
will yeh?” “Bring me some, too.” “And me, too.” He de- 
parted, ladened. The youth went with his friend, feeling a 
desire to throw his heated body onto the stream and, soak- 
ing there, drink quarts. 

They made a hurried search for the supposed stream, but 
did not find it. “No water here,” said the youth. They turned 
without delay and began to retrace their steps. 

From their position as they again faced toward the place 
of the fighting, they could of course comprehend a greater 
amount of the battle than when their visions had been 
blurred by the hurling smoke of the line. They could see 
dark stretches winding along the land, and on one cleared 
space there was a row of guns making gray clouds, which 
were filled with large flashes of orange-colored flame. Over 
some foliage they could see the roof of a house. One window, 
glowing a deep murder red, shone squarely through the 
leaves. From the edifice a tall leaning tower of smoke went 
far into the sky. 

Looking over their own troops, they saw mixed masses 
slowly getting into regular form. The sunlight made twin- 
kling points of the bright steel. To the rear there was a 
glimpse of a distant roadway as it curved over a slope. It was 
crowded with retreating infantry. From all the interwoven 
forest arose the smoke and bluster of the battle. The air was 
always occupied by a blaring. 

Near where they stood shells were flip-flapping and hoot- 
ing. Occasional bullets buzzed in the air and spanged into 
tree trunks. Wounded men and other stragglers were slink- 
ing through the woods. 

Looking down an aisle of the grove, the youth and his 
companion saw a jangling general and his staff almost ride 
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upon a wounded man, who was crawling on his hands and 
knees. The general reined strongly at his charger’s opened 
and foamy mouth and guided it with dexterous horseman- 
ship past the man. The latter scrambled in wild and tortur- 
ing haste. His strength evidently failed him as he reached a 
place of safety. One of his arms suddenly weakened, and he 
fell, sliding over upon his back. He lay stretched out, breath- 
ing gently. 

A moment later the small, creaking cavalcade was di- 
rectly in front of the two soldiers. Another officer, riding 
with the skillful abandon of a cowboy, galloped his horse to 
a position directly before the general. The two unnoticed 
foot soldiers made a little show of going on, but they lingered 
near in the desire to overhear the conversation. Perhaps, 
they thought, some great inner historical things would be 
said. 

The general, whom the boys knew as the commander of 
their division, looked at the other officer and spoke coolly, 
as if he were criticising his clothes. “Th’ enemy’s formin’ 
over there for another charge,” he said. “It’ll be directed 
against Whiterside, an’ I fear they'll break through there 
unless we work like thunder t’ stop them.” 

The other swore at his restive horse, and then cleared his 
throat. He made a gesture toward his cap. “It'll be hell t’ 
pay stoppin’ them,” he said shortly. 

“T presume so,” remarked the general. Then he began to 
talk rapidly and in a lower tone. He frequently illustrated 
his words with a pointing finger. The two infantrymen 
could hear nothing until finally he asked: “What troops can 
you spare?” 

The officer who rode like a cowboy reflected for an instant. 
“Well,” he said, “I had to order in th’ 12th to help th’ 76th, 
an’ I haven’t really got any. But there’s th’ 304th. They 
fight like a lot ’a mule drivers. I can spare them best of any.” 
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The youth and his friend exchanged glances of astonish- 
ment. 

The general spoke sharply. “Get em ready, then. 'l] watch 
developments from here, an’ send you word when t’ start 
them. It’l] happen in five minutes.” 

As the other officer tossed his fingers toward his cap and 
wheeling his horse, started away, the general called out to 
him in a sober voice: “I don’t believe many of your mule 
drivers will get back.” 

The other shouted something in reply. He smiled. 

With scared faces, the youth and his companion hurried 
back to the line. 

These happenings had occupied an incredibly short time, 
yet the youth felt that in them he had been made aged. New 
eyes were given to him. And the most startling thing was to 
learn suddenly that he was very insignificant. The officer 
spoke of the regiment as if he referred to a broom. Some part 
of the woods needed sweeping, perhaps, and he merely indi- 
cated a broom in a tone properly indifferent to its fate. It 
was war, no doubt, but it appeared strange. 

As the two boys approached the line, the lieutenant per- 
ceived them and swelled with wrath. “Fleming—Wilson— 
how long does it take yeh to git water, anyhow—where yeh 
been to.” 

But his oration ceased as he saw their eyes, which were 
large with great tales. “We're goin’ t’ charge—we’re goin’ t’ 
charge!” cried the youth’s friend, hastening with his news. 

“Charge?” said the lieutenant. “Charge? Well, b’Gawd! 
Now, this is real fightin’.” Over his soiled countenance there 
went a boastful smile. “Charge? Well, b’Gawd!” 

A little group of soldiers surrounded the two youths. “Are 
we, sure ‘nough? Well, I'll be derned! Charge? What fer? 
What at? Wilson, you’re lyin’.” 

“T hope to die,” said the youth, pitching his tones to the 
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key of angry remonstrance. “Sure as shooting, I tell you.” 

And his friend spoke in re-enforcement. “Not by a blame 
sight, he ain’t lyin’. We heard ’em talkin’.” 

They caught sight of two mounted figures a short distance 
from them. One was the colonel of the regiment and the 
other was the officer who had received orders from the com- 
mander of the division. They were gesticulating at each 
other. The soldier, pointing at them, interpreted the scene. 

One man had a final objection: “How could yeh hear ’em 
talkin’?” But the men, for a large part, nodded, admitting 
that previously the two friends had spoken truth. 

They settled back into reposeful attitudes with airs of 
having accepted the matter. And they mused upon it, with 
a hundred varieties of expression. It was an engrossing thing 
to think about. Many tightened their belts carefully and 
hitched at their trousers. 

A moment later the officers began to bustle among the 
men, pushing them into a more compact mass and into a 
better alignment. They chased those that straggled and 
fumed at a few men who seemed to show by their attitudes 
that they had decided to remain at that spot. They were like 
critical shepherds struggling with sheep. 

Presently, the regiment seemed to draw itself up and 
heave a deep breath. None of the men’s faces were mirrors 
of large thoughts. The soldiers were bended and stooped like 
sprinters before a signal. Many pairs of glinting eyes peered 
from the grimy faces toward the curtains of the deeper 
woods. They seemed to be engaged in deep calculations of 
time and distance. 

They were surrounded by the noises of the monstrous 
altercation between the two armies. The world was fully 
interested in other matters. Apparently, the regiment had 
its small affair to itself. 

The youth, turning, shot a quick, inquiring glance at his 
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friend. The latter returned to him the same manner of look. 


They were the only ones who possessed an inner knowledge. 
“Mule drivers—hell t’ pay—don’t believe many will get 
back.” It was an ironical secret. Still, they saw no hesitation 
in each other’s faces, and they nodded a mute and unpro- 
testing assent when a shaggy man near them said in a meek 
voice: “We'll git swallowed.” 
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Sailing alone around the world 
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Seventy-two days without a port 
Whales and birds 

A peep into the Spray’s galley 
Flying-fish for breakfast 

A welcome at Apia 

A visit from Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson 
At Vailima 

Samoan hospitality 

Arrested for fast riding 

An amusing merry-go-round 

Teachers and pupils at Papauta College 
At the mercy of sea-nymphs 


To be alone forty-three days would seem a long time, but 
in reality, even here, winged moments flew lightly by, and 
instead of my hauling in for Nukahiva, which I could have 
made as well as not, I kept on for Samoa, where I wished 
to make my next landing. This occupied twenty-nine days 
more, making seventy-two days in all. I was not distressed 
in any way during that time. There was no end of compan- 
ionship; the very coral reefs kept me company, or gave 
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me no time to feel lonely, which is the same thing, and 
there were many of them now in my course to Samoa. 

First among the incidents of the voyage from Juan 
Fernandez to Samoa (which were not many) was a nar- 
row escape from collision with a great whale that was 
absent-mindedly plowing the ocean at night while I was 
below. The noise from his startled snort and the commo- 
tion he made in the sea, as he turned to clear my vessel, 
brought me on deck in time to catch a wetting from the 
water he threw up with his flukes. The monster was ap- 
parently frightened. He headed quickly for the east; I 
kept on going west. Soon another whale passed, evidently 
a companion, following in its wake. I saw no more on this 
part of the voyage, nor did I wish to. 

Hungry sharks came about the vessel often when she 
neared islands or coral reefs. I own to a satisfaction in 
shooting them as one would a tiger. Sharks, after all, are 
the tigers of the sea. Nothing is more dreadful to the mind 
of a sailor, I think, than a possible encounter with a hun- 
gry shark. 

A number of birds were always about; occasionally one 
poised on the mast to-look the Spray over, wondering, per- 
haps, at her odd wings, for she now wore her Fuego main- 
sail, which, like Joseph’s coat, was made of many pieces. 
Ships are less common on the Southern seas than formerly. 
I saw not one in the many days crossing the Pacific. 

My diet on these long passages usually consisted of 
potatoes and salt cod and biscuits, which I made two or 
three times a week. I had always plenty of coffee, tea, 
sugar, and flour. I carried usually a good supply of pota- 
toes, but before reaching Samoa I had a mishap which left 
me destitute of this highly prized sailors’ luxury. Through 
meeting at Juan Fernandez the Yankee Portuguese named 
Manuel Carroza, who nearly traded me out of my boots, 
I ran out of potatoes in mid-ocean, and was wretched 
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thereafter. I prided myself on being something of a trader; 
but this Portuguese from the Azores by way of New Bed- 
ford, who gave me new potatoes for the older ones I had 
got from the Colombia, a bushel or more of the best, left 
me no ground for boasting. He wanted mine, he said, “for 
changee the seed.” When I got to sea I found that his tub- 
ers were rank and unedible, and full of fine yellow streaks 
of repulsive appearance. I tied the sack up and returned 
to the few left of my old stock, thinking that maybe when I 
-got right hungry the island potatoes would improve in 
flavor. Three weeks later I opened the bag again, and out 
flew millions of winged insects! Manuel’s potatoes had all 
turned to moths. I tied them up quickly and threw all into 
the sea. 

Manuel had a large crop of potatoes on hand, and as a 
hint to whalemen, who are always eager to buy vegetables, 
he wished me to report whales off the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, which I have already done, and big ones at that, 
but they were a long way off. 

Taking things by and large, as sailors say, I got on fairly 
well in the matter of provisions even on the long voyage 
across the Pacific. I found always some small stores to 
help the fare of luxuries; what I lacked of fresh meat was 
made up in fresh fish, at least while in the trade-winds, 
where flying-fish crossing on the wing at night would hit 
the sails and fall on deck, sometimes two or three of them, 
sometimes a dozen. Every morning except when the moon 
was large I got a bountiful supply by merely picking them 
up from the lee scuppers. All tinned meats went begging. 

On the 16th of July, after considerable care and some 
skill and hard work, the Spray cast anchor at Apia, in the 
kingdom of Samoa, about noon. My vessel being moored, 
I spread an awning, and instead of going at once on shore 
I sat under it till late in the evening, listening with delight 
to the musical voices of the Samoan men and women. 
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A canoe coming down the harbor, with three young 
women in it, rested her paddles abreast the sloop. One of 
the fair crew, hailing with the naive salutation, “Talofa 
lee” (“Love to you, chief”), asked: 

“Schoon come Melike?” 

“Love to you,” I answered, and said, “Yes.” 

“You man come ‘lone?” 

Again I answered, “Yes.” 

“I don’t believe that. You had other mans, and you eat 
Crs 

At this sally the others laughed. “What for you come 
long way?” they asked. 

“To hear you ladies sing,” I replied. 

“Oh, talofa lee!” they all cried, and sang on. Their voices 
filled the air with music that rolled across to the grove of 
tall palms on the other side of the harbor and back. Soon 
after this six young men came down in the United States 
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consul-general’s boat, singing in parts and beating time 
with their oars. In my interview with them I came off 
better than with the damsels in the canoe. They bore an 
invitation from General Churchill for me to come and 
dine at the consulate. There was a lady’s hand in things 
about the consulate at Samoa. Mrs. Churchill picked the 
crew for the general’s boat, and saw to it that they wore a 
smart uniform and that they could sing the Samoan boat- 
song, which in the first week Mrs. Churchill herself could 
sing like a native girl. 

Next morning bright and early Mrs. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson came to the Spray and invited me to Vailima the 
following day. I was of course thrilled when I found my- 
self, after so many days of adventure, face to face with 
this bright woman, so lately the companion of the author 
who had delighted me on the voyage. The kindly eyes, that 
looked me through and through, sparkled when we com- 
pared notes of adventure. I marveled at some of her ex- 
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periences and escapes. She told me that, along with her 
husband, she had voyaged in all manner of rickety craft 
among the islands of the Pacific, reflectively adding, “Our 
tastes were similar.” 

Following the subject of voyages, she gave me the four 
beautiful volumes of sailing directories for the Mediter- 
ranean, writing on the fly-leaf of the first: 


To Captain Slocum. 

These volumes have been read and re-read many 

times by my husband, and I am very sure that he would 
be pleased that they should be passed on to the 

sort of seafaring man that he liked above all others .— 
Fanny V. de G. Stevenson 


Mrs. Stevenson also gave me a great directory of the In- 
dian Ocean. It was not without a feeling of reverential 
awe that I received the books so nearly direct from the 
hand of Tusitala,“who sleeps in the forest.” Aolele, the 
Spray will cherish your gift. 

The novelist’s stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, walked 
through the Vailima mansion with me and bade me write 
my letters at the old desk. I thought it would be presump- 
tuous to do that; it was sufficient for me to enter the hall 
on the floor of which the “Writer of Tales,” according to the 
Samoan custom, was wont to sit. 

Coming through the main street of Apia one day, with 
my hosts, all bound for the Spray, Mrs. Stevenson on 
horseback, I walking by her side, and Mr. and Mrs. Os- 
bourne close in our wake on bicycles, at a sudden turn in 
the road we found ourselves mixed with a remarkable na- 
tive procession, with a somewhat primitive band of music, 
in front of us, while behind was a festival or a funeral, 
we could not tell which. Several of the stoutest men car- 
ried bales and bundles on poles. Some were evidently bales 
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of tapa-cloth. The burden of one set of poles, heavier than 
the rest, however, was not so easily made out. My curiosity 
was whetted to know whether it was a roast pig or some- 
thing of a gruesome nature, and I inquired about it. “I 
don’t know,” said Mrs. Stevenson, “whether this is a wed- 
ding or a funeral. Whatever it is, though, captain, our 
place seems to be at the head of it.” 

The Spray being in the stream, we boarded her from the 
beach abreast, in the little razeed Gloucester dory, which 
had been painted a smart green. Our combined weight 
loaded it gunwale to the water, and I was obliged to steer 
with great care to avoid swamping. The adventure pleased 
Mrs. Stevenson greatly, and as we paddled along she sang, 
“They went to sea in a pea-green boat.” I could understand 
her saying of her husband and herself, “Our tastes were 
similar.” 

As I sailed farther from the center of civilization I heard 
less and less of what would and what would not pay. Mrs. 
Stevenson, in speaking of my voyage, did not once ask me 
what I would make out of it. When I came to a Samoan 
village, the chief did not ask the price of gin, or say, “How 
much will you pay for roast pig?” but, “Dollar, dollar,” said 
he;“ white man know only dollar.” 

“Never mind dollar. The tapo has prepared ava; let us 
drink and rejoice.” The tapo is the virgin hostess of the vil- 
lage; in this instance it was Taloa, daughter of the chief. 
“Our taro is good; let us eat. On the tree there is fruit. Let 
the day go by; why should we mourn over that? There are 
millions of days coming. The breadfruit is yellow in the 
sun, and from the cloth-tree is Taloa’s gown. Our house, 
which is good, cost but the labor of building it, and there 
is no lock on the door.” 

While the days go thus in these Southern islands we 
at the North are struggling for the bare necessities of life. 

For food the islanders have only to put out their hand 
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and take what nature has provided for them; if they plant 
a banana-tree, their only care afterward is to see that too 
many trees do not grow. They have great reason to love 
their country and to fear the white man’s yoke, for once 
harnessed to the plow, their life would no longer be a 
poem. 

The chief of the village of Caini, who was a tall and 
dignified Tonga man, could be approached only through 
an interpreter and talking man. It was perfectly natural 
for him to inquire the object of my visit, and I was sincere 
when I told him that my reason for casting anchor in 
Samoa was to see their fine men, and fine women, too. 
After a considerable pause the chief said: “The captain 
has come a long way to see so little; but,” he added, “the 
tapo must sit nearer the captain.” “Yack,” said Taloa, who 
had so nearly learned to say yes in English, and suiting the 
action to the word, she hitched a peg nearer, all hands sit- 
ting in a circle upon mats. I was no less taken with the 
chief’s eloquence than delighted with the simplicity of all 
he said. About him there was nothing pompous; he might 
have been taken for a great scholar or statesman, the least 
assuming of the men I met on the voyage. As for Taloa, a 
sort of Queen of the May, and the other tapo girls, well, it 
is wise to learn as soon as possible the manners and cus- 
toms of these hospitable people, and meanwhile not to mis- 
take for over-familiarity that which is intended as honor 
to a guest. I was fortunate in my travels in the islands, and 
saw nothing to shake one’s faith in native virtue. 

To the unconventional mind the punctilious etiquette of 
Samoa is perhaps a little painful. For instance, I found 
that in partaking of ava, the social bowl, I was supposed 
to toss a little of the beverage over my shoulder, or pretend 
to do so, and say, “Let the gods drink,” and then drink it 
all myself; and the dish, invariably a cocoanut-shell, be- 
ing empty, I might not pass it politely as we would do, 
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but politely throw it twirling across the mats at the tapo. 

My most grievous mistake while at the islands was 
made on a nag, which, inspired by a bit of good road, must 
needs break into a smart trot through a village. I was in- 
stantly hailed by the chief’s deputy, who in an angry voice 
brought me to a halt. Perceiving that I was in trouble, I 
made signs for pardon, the safest thing to do, though I 
did not know what offense I had committed. My inter- 
preter coming up, however, put me right, but not until a 
long palaver had ensued. The deputy’s hail, liberally trans- 
lated, was: “Ahoy, there, on the frantic steed! Know you 
not that it is against the law to ride thus through the vil- 
lage of our fathers?” I made what apologies I could, and 
offered to dismount and, like my servant, lead my nag by 
the bridle. This, the interpreter told me, would also be a 
grievous wrong, and so I again begged for pardon. I was 
summoned to appear before a chief; but my interpreter, 
being a wit as well as a bit of a rogue, explained that I was 
myself something of a chief, and should not be detained, 
being on a most important mission. In my behalf I could 
only say that I was a stranger, but, pleading all this, I 
knew I still deserved to be roasted, at which the chief 
showed a fine row of teeth and seemed pleased, but al- 
lowed me to pass on. 

The chief of the Tongas and his family at Caini, return- 
ing my visit, brought presents of tapa-cloth and fruits. 
Taloa, the princess, brought a bottle of cocoanut-oil for 
my hair, which another man might have regarded as com- 
ing late. 

It was impossible to entertain on the Spray after the 
royal manner in which I had been received by the chief. 
His fare had included all that the land could afford, fruits, 
fowl, fishes, and flesh, a hog having been roasted whole. 
I set before them boiled salt pork and salt beef , With which 
I was well supplied, and in the evening took them all to a 
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new amusement in the town, a rocking-horse merry-go- 
round, which they called a“kee-kee,” meaning theater; and 
in a spirit of justice they pulled off the horses’ tails, for the 
proprietors of the show, two hard-fisted countrymen of 
mine, I grieve to say, unceremoniously hustled them off 
for a new set, almost at the first spin. I was not a little 
proud of my Tonga friends; the chief, finest of them all, 
carried a portentous club. As for the theater, through the 
greed of the proprietors it was becoming unpopular, and 
the representatives of the three great powers, in want of 
laws which they could enforce, adopted a vigorous foreign 
policy, taxing it twenty-five per cent on the gate-money. 
This was considered a great stroke of legislative reform! 

It was the fashion of the native visitors to the Spray to 
come over the bows, where they could reach the head-gear 
and climb aboard with ease, and on going ashore to jump 
off the stern and swim away; nothing could have been 
more delightfully simple. The modest natives wore lava- 
lava bathing-dresses, a native cloth from the bark of the 
mulberry-tree, and they did no harm to the Spray. In sum- 
mer-land Samoa their coming and going was only a merry 
every-day scene. 

One day the head teachers of Papauta College, Miss 
Schultze and Miss Moore, came on board with their ninety- 
seven young women students. They were all dressed in 
white, and each wore a red rose, and of course came in 
boats or canoes in the cold-climate style. A merrier bevy of 
girls it would be difficult to find. As soon as they got on 
deck, by request of one of the teachers, they sang “The 
Watch on the Rhine,” which I had never heard before. “And 
now,” said they all, “let ’s up anchor and away.” But I had 
no inclination to sail from Samoa so soon. On leaving the 
Spray these accomplished young women each seized a 
palm-branch or paddle, or whatever else would serve the 
purpose, and literally paddled her own canoe. Each could 
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have swum as readily, and would have done so, I dare say, 
had it not been for the holiday muslin. 

It was not uncommon at Apia to see a young woman 
swimming alongside a small canoe with a passenger for 
the Spray. Mr. Trood, an old Eton boy, came in this man- 
ner to see me, and he exclaimed,“Was ever king ferried 
in such state?” Then, suiting his action to the sentiment, 
he gave the damsel pieces of silver till the natives watch- 
ing on shore yelled with envy. My own canoe, a small dug- 
out, one day when it had rolled over with me, was seized 
by a party of fair bathers, and before I could get my breath, 
almost, was towed around and around the Spray, while I 
sat in the bottom of it, wondering what they would do next. 
But in this case there were six of them, three on a side, and 
I could not help myself. One of the sprites, I remember, was 
a young English lady, who made more sport of it than any 
of the others. 
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Early to Bed and early to Rise, 
makes a Man 


Healthy, 


Wealthy 
Wise. 


A variety of Enduring selections 
from the Press of 

Benjamin Franklin, 

1706-1790. 


Westvaco. 
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Plow deep 

while Sluggards sleep; 
and you shall 

have Corn to sell 

and to keep. 


All things are easy to Industry, 
All things difficult to Sloth. 


Would you live with ease, 
do what you ought, 
not what you please. 


God helps them that helps themselves. 


Keep thy shop, 
and thy shop will keep thee. 
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Industry, Perseverance, & 
Frugality, make Fortune yield. 


There are lazy Minds 


as well as lazy Bodies. 


Up, sluggard, and waste not life; 
In the Grave will be sleeping enough. 


Drive thy Business 
or it will drive thee. 


Great talkers, little doers. 


Industry pays Debts, 


Despair encreases them. 
Well done is better than well said. 


Virtue and a Trade, 
are a Child’s best Portion. 


is 


Little Strokes fell oreat Oaks. 


Not to oversee workmen 
is to leave them your purse open. 


No Gains without Pains. 


Many a Man would have been worse, 
if his Estate had been better. 


Diligence is the mother 


of good luck. 


If you’d have a servant that you like, 
serve yourself. 


Be always ashamed 


to catch thyself idle. 
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Rules of Health 
&S long life. 


And to preserve from Malignant Fevers, 
and Sickness in general. 


Eat and drink such an Exact Quantity as the 
Constitution of thy Body allows of, in reference 
to the Services of the Mind. 

They that study much, ought not to eat so 
much as those that work hata: their Digestion 
being not so good. 

The exact Quantity and Quality being found 
out, is to be kept to constantly. 

Excess in all other Things whatever, as well 
as in Meat and Drink, is also to be avoided. 

Youth, Age, and Sick require a different 
Quantity. 

And so do those of contrary Complexions; 
for that which is too much for a flegmatick Man, 
is not sufficient for a Cholerick. 

The Measure of Food ought to be (as much 
as possibly may be) exactly proportionate to 
the Quality and Condition of the Stomach, 
because the Stomach digests it. 

That Quantity that is sufficient, the Stomach 
can perfectly concoct and digest, and it sufficeth 
the due Nourishment of the Body. 
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A greater Quantity of some things may be 
eaten than of others, some being of lighter 
Digestion than others. 

The Difficulty lies, in finding out an exact 
Measure; but eat for Necessity, not Pleasure, for 
Lust knows not where Necessity ends. 

Wouldst thou enjoy a long Life, a healthy Body, 
and a vigorous Mind, and be acquainted also 
with the wonderful works of God? labour in the 
first place to bring thy Appetite into Subjection 
to Reason. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac, 1742 
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‘The Fable of the 


Professor who Wanted to 
Be Alone 


Now it happens that in America a man who goes up hanging 
to a Balloon is a Professor. 

One day a Professor, preparing to make a Grand 
_ Ascension, was sorely pestered by Spectators of the Yellow- 
Hammer Variety, who fell over the Stay-Ropes or crowded up 
close to the Balloon to ask Fool Questions. They wanted to 
know how fur up he Calkilated to go and was he Afeerd and 
how often had he did it. The Professor answered them in the 
Surly Manner peculiar to Showmen accustomed to meet 
a Web-Foot Population. On the Q.T. the Prof. had Troubles 
of his own. He was expected to drop in at a Bank on 
the following Day and take up a Note for roo Plunks. The 
Ascension meant 50 to him, but how to Corral the other 50? 
That was the Hard One. 

This question was in his Mind as he took hold of the 
Trapeze Bar and signaled the Farm Hands to let go. As he 
trailed Skyward beneath the buoyant silken Bag he hung by 
his Knees and waved a glad Adieu to the Mob of Inquisitive 
Yeomen. A Sense of Relief came to him as he saw the 
Crowd sink away in the Distance. 
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Hanging by one Toe, and with his right Palm pressed to 
his Eyes, he said: ‘Now that Iam Alone, let me Think, let 
me Think.” 

There in the Vast Silence He Thought. 

Presently he gave a sigh of Relief. 

“T will go to my Wife’s Brother and make a Quick Touch,’ 
he said. “If he refuses to Unbelt I will threaten to tell hisWife 
of the bracelet he bought in Louisville.” 

Having reached this Happy Conclusion, he loosened the 
Parachute and quickly descended to the Earth. 


Moral: Avoid Crowds. 
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Frontispiece. 


Nieu Amsterdam at New York, 

detail from the 

Orbis Habitabilis of Carolus Allard, 1673. 
From the New York Public Library. 


A view of the city from Long Island: 

Near the center of the picture is the old canal. 
The fort, at left, is on the tip of Manhattan Island. 
The wall of the city, at right, 

marks the location of Wall Street today. 


A Brief Description of 
New-York: 

Formerly Called 
New-Netherlands. 


With the Places thereunto Adjoyning. 
Together with the 

Manner of its Scituation, Fertility of the Soyle, 
~ Healthfulness of the Climate, 

and the Commodities thence produced. 
Also 

Some Directions and Advice 

to such as shall go thither: 

An Account of what Commodities 
they shall take with them; 

The Profit and Pleasure 

that may accrew to them thereby. 
Likewise 

A Brief Relation of the 

Customs of the Indians there. 


By Daniel Denton. 


London, 

Printed for John Hancock, 

at the First Shop in Popes-Head-Alley 
in Cornhil at the three Bibles, 

and William Bradley 

at the three Bibles in the Minories. 
1670. 


That Tract of Land 

formerly called The New-Netherlands, 

doth contain all that Land 

which lieth in the North parts of America, 

betwixt New-England and Mary-Land in Virginia, 
the length of which Northward into the Countrey, 
as it hath not been fully discovered, 

so it is not certainly known. 

The bredth of it is about two hundred miles: 

The principal Rivers within this Tract, 

are Hudsons-River, Raritan-River, 

and Delewerbay-River. 
The chief Islands are the Manahatans-Island, 
Long-Island, and Staten-Island. 
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And first to begin with the Manahatans-Island, 

so called by the Indians, 

it lieth within land 

betwixt the degrees of 41.and 42.of North-latitude, 
and is about 14 miles long, and two broad. 

It is bounded with Long-Island, 

with Staten-Island on the West 

on the North with the Main Land: 

And with Conecticut Colony on the East-side of it; 
only a part of the Main Land 

belonging to New-York Colony, 

where several owns and Villages are setled, 

being about thirty miles in bredth, 

doth intercept the Manahatans-Island 

and the Colony of Conecticut before mentioned. 
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New-York is setled 

upon the West-end of the aforesaid Island, 
having that small arm of the Sea, 

which divides it from Long-Island 

on the South side of it, 

which runs away Eastward to New-England, 
and is Navigable, though dangerous. 

For about ten miles from New-York 

is a place called Hell-Gate, 

which being a narrow passage, 

there runneth a violent stream 

both upon flood and ebb, 

and in the middle lieth some Islands of Rocks, 
which the Current sets so violently upon, 

that it threatens present shipwreck; 

and upon the Flood is a large Whirlpool, 

which continually sends forth a hideous roaring, 
enough to affright any stranger from passing further, 
and to wait for some Charon 

to conduct him thorough; 

yet to those that are well acquainted 

little or no danger; 

yet a place of great defence 

against any enemy coming in that way, 

which a small Fortification would absolutely prevent, 
and necessitate them to come in 

at the West-end of Long-Island by Sandy Hook 
where Nutten-Island doth force them 

within Command of the Fort at New-York, 
which is one of the best Pieces of Defence 

in the North-parts of America. 
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New-York is built most of Brick and Stone, 

and covered with red and black Tile, 

and the Land being high, 

it gives at a distance 

a pleasing Aspect to the spectators. 

The Inhabitants consist most of English and Dutch, 
and have a considerable Trade with the Indians, 

for Bevers, Otter, Raccoon skins, 

with other Furs; 

As also for Bear, Deer and Elke skins; 

and are supplied with Venison and Fowl] in the Winter, 
and Fish in the Summer by the Indians, 

which they buy at an easie rate, 

And having the Countrey round about them, 

they are continually furnished 

with all such provisions 

as is needful for the life of man; 

not only by the English and Dutch within their own, 
but likewise by the Adjacent Colonies. 
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The Commodities vented from thence 

is Furs and Skins before-mentioned; 

As likewise Tobacco made within the Colony, 
as good as is usually made in Mary-Land: 


Also Horses, Beef, Pork, Oyl, Pease, Wheat, 
and the like. 
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At the little town of Vevay, in Switzerland, there is a 
particularly comfortable hotel. There are, indeed, many 
hotels; for the entertainment of tourists is the business 
of the place, which, as many travellers will remember, is 
seated upon the edge of a remarkably blue lake—a lake 
that it behooves every tourist to visit. The shore of the 
lake presents an unbroken array of establishments of 
this order, of every category, from the “grand hotel’ of 
the newest fashion, with a chalk-white front, a hundred 
balconies, and a dozen flags flying from its roof, to the 
little Swiss pension of an elder day, with its name 
inscribed in German-looking lettering upon a pink or 
yellow wall, and an awkward summer-house in the angle 
of the garden. One of the hotels at Vevay, however, is 
famous, even classical, being distinguished from any of 
its upstart neighbors by an air both of luxury and of 
maturity. In this region, in the month of June, American 
travellers are extremely numerous; it may be said, 
indeed, that Vevay assumes at this period some of the 
characteristics of an American watering-place. There are 
sights and sounds which evoke a vision, an echo, of 
Newport and Saratoga. There is a flitting hither and 
thither of “stylish” young girls, a rustling of muslin 
flounces, a rattle of dance-music in the morning hours, 

a sound of high-pitched voices at all times. 
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You receive an impression of these things at the excellent 
inn of the Trois Couronnes, and are transported in 

fancy to the Ocean House or to Congress Hall. But at 
the Trois Couronnes, it must be added, there are other 
features that are muchat variance with these suggestions: 
neat German waiters, who look like secretaries of 
legation, Russian princesses sitting in the garden; little 
Polish boys walking about, held by the hand, with their 
governors; a view of the sunny crest of the Dent du Midi 
and the picturesque towers of the Castle of Chillon. 


I hardly know whether it was the analogies or the 
differences that were uppermost in the mind of a young 
American, who, two or three years ago, sat in the garden 
of the Trois Couronnes, looking about him, rather idly, 
at some of the graceful objects I have mentioned. It was 
a beautiful summer morning, and in whatever fashion 
the young American looked at things they must have 
seemed to him charming. He had come from Geneva the 
day before by the little steamer to see his aunt, who was 
staying at the hotel — Geneva having been for a long time 
his place of residence. But his aunt had a headache — his 
aunt had almost always a headache —and now she was 
shut up in her room, smelling camphor, so that he was 

at liberty to wander about. He was some seven-and- 
twenty years of age. When his friends spoke of him, they 
usually said that he “‘was at Geneva studying’’; when 

his enemies spoke of him, they said — but, after all, he 
had no enemies; he was an extremely amiable fellow, and 
universally liked. What I should say is, simply, that when 
certain persons spoke of him they affirmed that the 
reason of his spending so much time at Geneva was that 
he was extremely devoted to a lady who lived there — 

a foreign lady —a person older than himself. Very few 
Americans — indeed, I think none—had ever seen this 
lady, about whom there were some singular stories. 
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But Winterbourne had an old attachment for the little 
metropolis of Calvinism; he had been put to school 
there as a boy, and he had afterwards gone to college 
there — circumstances which had led to his forming a 
great many youthful friendships. Many of these he had 
kept, and they were a source of great satisfaction to him. 


After knocking at his aunt’s door, and learning that 

she was indisposed, he had taken a walk about the town, 
and then he had come in to his breakfast. He had now 
finished his breakfast; but he was drinking a small cup 

of coffee, which had been served to him on a little table 
in the garden by one of the waiters who looked like an 
attaché. At last he finished his coffee and lit a cigarette. 
Presently a small boy came walking along the path — 

an urchin of nine or ten. The child, who was diminutive 
for his years, had an aged expression of countenance: a 
pale complexion, and sharp little features. He was dressed 
in knickerbockers, with red stockings, which displayed 
his poor little spindle-shanks; he also wore a brilliant red 
cravat. He carried in his hand a long alpenstock, the 
sharp point of which he thrust into everything that he 
approached — the flower-beds, the garden-benches, the 
trains of the ladies’ dresses. In front of Winterbourne 

he paused, looking at him with a pair of bright, 
penetrating little eyes. 


“Will you give me a lump of sugar?” 
he asked, in a sharp, hard little voice — 
a voice immature, and yet, somehow, not young. 


Winterbourne glanced at the small table near him, 
on which his coffee-service rested, 
and saw that several morsels of sugar remained. 
“Yes, you may take one,” 
he answered; 
“but I don’t think sugar is good for little boys.” 
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This little boy stepped forward and carefully selected 
three of the coveted fragments, two of which he buried 
in the pocket of his knickerbockers, depositing the other 
as promptly in another place. He poked his alpenstock, 
lance-fashion, into Winterbourne’s bench, and tried to 
crack the lump of sugar with his teeth. 


“Oh, blazes; It’s har-r-d!” 
he exclaimed, 
pronouncing the adjective in a peculiar manner. 


Winterbourne had immediately perceived 

that he might have the honor 

of claiming him as a fellow-countryman. 
“Take care you don’t hurt your teeth,’ 

he said, paternally. 


“T haven't got any teeth to hurt. 
They have all come out. 
I have only got seven teeth. 
My mother counted them last night, 
and one came out right afterwards. 
She said she’d slap me if any more came out. 
I can’t help it. 
It’s this old Europe. 
It’s the climate that makes them come out. 
In America they didn’t come out. 
It’s these hotels.” 


Winterbourne was much amused. 
“Tf you eat three lumps of sugar, 


your mother will certainly slap you,’ 
he said. 


‘‘She’s got to give me some candy, then,’ 
rejoined his young interlocutor. 

“T can’t get any candy here —any American candy. 
American candy’s the best candy.” 
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“And are American little boys 
the best little boys?” 
asked Winterbourne. 


“T don’t know. 
I’m an American boy,” 
said the child. 


“‘T see you are one of the best!” 
laughed Winterbourne. 


‘“‘Are you an American man?” 

pursued this vivacious infant. 

And then, on Winterbourne’s affirmative reply — 
‘“‘American men are the best!” 

he declared. 


His companion thanked him for the compliment; and 
the child,who had now got astride his alpenstock, stood 
looking about him,while he attacked a second lump of 
sugar. Winterbourne wondered if he himself had been 
like this in his infancy, for he had been brought to 
Europe at about this age. 


“Here comes my sister!”’ 
cried the child, in a moment. 
“‘She’s an American girl.” 


Winterbourne looked along the path 

and saw a beautiful young lady advancing. 
“‘American girls are the best girls!”’ 

he said, cheerfully, to his young companion. 


“My sister ain’t the best!” 


the child declared. 
“‘She’s always blowing at me.” 
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“T imagine that is your fault, not hers,’ 
said Winterbourne. 


The young lady meanwhile had drawn near. She was 
dressed in white muslin, with a hundred frills and 
flounces, and knots of pale-colored ribbon. She was 
bareheaded; but she balanced in her hand a large 
parasol, with a deep border of embroidery; and she was 
strikingly, admirably pretty. 


“How pretty they are!” 
thought Winterbourne, 
straightening himself in his seat, 
as if he were prepared to rise. 
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Thomas Jefferson, the Philosopher 


Our Music is Barbaric 


If there is a gratification which I envy any people 
in this world it is to your country its music. This is 
the favorite passion of my soul and fortune has 
cast my lot ina country where it is in a state of 
deplorable barbarism. 

[To a friend in Europe, 1778] 


Some Advice on Exercise 


Give about two hours every day to exercise; for 
health must not be sacrificed to learning. A strong 
body makes the mind strong. As to the species 

of exercise, I advise the gun. While this gives a 
moderate exercise to the body, it gives boldness, 
enterprise, and independence to the mind. Games 
played with the ball, and others of that nature, are 
too violent for the body, and stamp no character 
on the mind. Let your gun, therefore, be the 
constant companion of your walks. Never think of 
taking a book with you. The object of walking is 

to relax the mind. 
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Strong Body; Strong Mind 


I should have performed the office of but half a 
friend were I to confine myself to the improvement 
of the mind only. Knowledge indeed is a desirable, 
a lovely possession, but I do not scruple to say 

that health is more so. It is of little consequence 

to store the mind with science if the body be 
permitted to become debilitated. If the body be 
feeble, the mind will not be strong. The sovereign 
invigorator of the body is exercise and of all 
exercises, walking is the best. 

[Io Thomas Mann Randolph, 1786] 


Some Drawbacks of Traveling 


Traveling makes men wiser, but less happy. When 
men of sober age travel, they gather knowledge 
which they may apply usefully for their country, 
but they are subject ever after to recollections 
mixed with regret, their affections are weakened 
by being extended over more objects, and they 
learn new habits which cannot be gratified when 
they return home. 

[To Peter Carr, from Paris, 1787] 
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A Busy Mind is a Happy One 


A mind always employed is always happy. This is 
the true secret, the grand recipe for felicity. 

The idle are only the wretched. In a world which 
furnishes so many employments which are useful, 
so many which are amusing, it is our own fault if 
we ever know what ennuz is, or if we are ever 
driven to the miserable resources of gaming, 
which corrupts our dispositions, and teaches us a 
habit of hostility against all mankind. It is your 
future happiness which interests me, and nothing 
can contribute more to it [moral rectitude always 
excepted] than the contracting a habit of industry 
and activity. Of all the cankers of human happiness 
none corrodes with so silent yet so baleful an 
influence as indolence. Body and mind both 
unemployed, our being becomes a burthen, and 
every object about us loathsome, even the dearest. 
Idleness begets ennui, ennui the hypochondriac, 
and that a diseased body. No laborious person was 
ever yet hysterical. Exercise and application 
produce order in our affairs, health of body and 
cheerfulness of mind, and these make us precious 
to our friends. It is while we are young that the 
habit of industry is formed. If not then, it never is 
afterwards. The future of our lives, therefore, 
depends on employing well the short period of 
youth. If at any moment, my dear, you catch 
yourself in idleness, start from it as you would 
from the precipice of a gulf. 

[To Martha Jefferson, 1787] 
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Teach to be True and Good 


Teach her [Martha’s sister] to be always true; no 
vice 1s So mean as the want of truth, as at the same 
time so useless. Teach her above all things to be 
good, because without that we can neither be 
valued by others nor set any value upon ourselves. 
If ever you find youself in difficulty, and doubt 
how to extricate yourself, do what is right, and 
you will find it is the easiest way of getting out of 

a difficulty. 

[To Martha Jefferson, 1787] 


Exercising Your Conscience 


The moral sense or conscience is as much a part of 
man as his leg or arm. It is given to all human 
beings in a stronger or weaker degree, as force of 
members is given them in a greater or less degree. 
It may be strengthened by exercise, as may any 
particular limb of the body. This sense is submitted 
indeed in some degree to the guidance of reason: 
but it is a small stock which is required for this; 
even a less one than what we call common sense. 
State a moral case to a ploughman and a professor. 
The former will decide it as well, and often better, 
than the latter, because he has not been led astray 
by artificial rules. 

[To Peter Carr, 1787] 
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In Support of Libraries 


I have often thought that nothing would do 
more extensive good at small expense than the 
establishment of a small circulating library in 
every county, to consist of a few well-chosen books 
to be lent to the people of the county, under such 
regulations as would secure their safe return 

_ in due time. These should be such as would give 
them a general view of other history, and a 
particular view of that of their own country, 

a tolerable knowledge of geography, the 
elements of natural philosophy, of agriculture 
and mechanics. 

[Io John Wythe, 1809] 


The Verdict of Neighbors 


The testimony of my native country, of the 
individuals who have known me in private life, 

to my conduct in its various duties and relations, 

is the more grateful, as proceeding from eye 
witnesses and observers, from triers of the vicinage. 
Of you, then, my neighbors, I may ask, in the 

face of the world, “Whose ox have I taken, or 
whom have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed, 
or of whose hand have I received a bribe to blind 
my eyes therewith?” On your verdict I rest with 
conscious security. 

[To the inhabitants of Albemarle County, 1809] 
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Novels Boggle the Mind 


A great obstacle to good education is the inordinate 
passion prevalent for novels, and the time lost in 
that reading which should be instructively 
employed. When this passion infects the mind, 

it destroys its tone and revolts it against wholesome 
reading. Reason and fact, plain and unadorned, 
are rejected. Nothing can gain attention unless 
dressed in all the figments of fancy, and nothing 
so bedecked comes amiss. The result is a bloated 
imagination, sickly judgment, and disgust towards 
all the real business of life. This mass of trash, 
however, is not without some distinction; some 
few modelling their narratives, although fictitious, 
on the incidents of real life, have been able to 
make them interesting and useful vehicles of a 
sound morality. Such, I think, are Marmontel’s 
new moral-tales, but not his old ones; which are 
really immoral. Such are the writings of Miss 
Edgeworth, and some of those of Madame Genllis. 
For a like reason, too, much poetry should not be 
indulged. Some is useful for forming style and 
taste. Pope, Dryden, Thomson, Shakespeare, and 
of the French, Moliére, Racine, the Corneilles, 
may be read with pleasure and improvement. 

[To N. Burwell, 1818] 
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I Aman Ordinary Man 


I live so much like other people, that I might refer 
to ordinary life as the history of my own. Like my 
friend the Doctor, I have lived temperately, eating 
little animal food, and that not as an aliment, so 
much as a condiment, for the vegetables, which 
constitute my principal diet. I double, however, the 
Doctor’s glass and a half of wine, and even treble 
it with a friend; but halve its effects by drinking 
the weak wines only. The ardent wines I cannot 
drink, nor do I use ardent spirits in any form. 
Malt liquors and cider are my table drinks, and 
my breakfast, like that also of my friend, is of tea 
and coffee. I have been blest with organs of 
digestion which accept and concoct, without ever 
murmuring, whatever the palate chooses to 
consign to them, and I have not yet lost a tooth by 
age. I wasa hard student until I entered on the 
business of life, the duties of which have no idle 
time to those disposed to fulfill them; and now, 
retired, and at the age of seventy-six, I am again a 
hard student. Indeed, my fondness for reading 
and study revolts me from the drudgery of letter 
writing. And a stiff wrist, the consequence of an 
early dislocation, makes writing both slow and 
painful. I am not so regular in my sleep as the 
Doctor says he was, devoting to it from five to 
eight hours, according as my company or the book 
I am reading interests me; and I never go to bed 
without an hour, or a half hour’s previous reading 
of something moral, whereon to ruminate in the 
intervals of sleep. 
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I Am an Ordinary Man 


But whether I retire to bed early or late, I rise 
with the sun. I use spectacles at night, but not 
necessarily in the day, unless in reading small 
print. My hearing is distinct in particular 
conversation, but confused when several voices 
cross each other, which unfits me for the society of 
the table. I have been more fortunate than my 
friend in the article of health. So free from catarrhs 
that I have not had one (in the breast, I mean), 

on an average of eight or ten years through life. 

I ascribe this exemption partly to the habit of 
bathing my feet in cold water every morning, for 
sixty years past. A fever of more than twenty-four 
hours I have not had above two or three times in 
my life. A periodical headache has afflicted me 
occasionally, once, perhaps, in six or eight years, 
for two or three weeks at a time, which seems now 
to have left me; and except on a late occasion of 
indisposition, I enjoy good health; too feeble, 
indeed, to walk much, but riding without fatigue 
six or eight miles a day and sometimes thirty or 
forty. I may end these egotisms, therefore, as 

I began, by saying that my life has been so much 
like that of other people, that I might say with 
Horace, to every one “nomine mutato, narratur 
fabula de te? 

[To Dr. Vine Utley, 1819] 
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The following Letters are the genuine production of 
the American Farmer whose name they bear. They were 
privately written to gratify the curiosity of a friend; and 
are made public, because they contain much authentic 
information, little known on this side the Atlantic: 

they cannot therefore fail of being highly interesting 

to the people of England, at a time when every body’s 
attention is directed toward the affairs of America. 


That these letters are the actual result of a private 
correspondence, may fairly be inferred (exclusive of 
other evidence) from the stile and manner in which they 
are conceived; for though plain and familiar, and 
sometimes animated, they are by no means exempt 
from such inaccuracies as must unavoidably occur in the 
rapid effusions of a confessedly inexperienced writer. 


Our Farmer had long been an eye-witness of trans- 
actions that have deformed the face of America: he is 
one of those who dreaded, and has severely felt, the 
desolating consequences of a rupture between the 
parent state and her colonies: for he has been driven 
froma situation, the enjoyment of which, the reader will 
find pathetically described in the early letters of this 
volume. The unhappy contest, is at length however, 
drawing toward a period; and it is now only left us to 
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hope, that the obvious interests and mutual wants of 
both countries, may in due time, and in spite of all 
obstacles, happily re-unite them. 


Should our Farmer’s letters be found to afford matter of 
useful entertainment to an intelligent and candid 
publick, asecond volume, equally interesting with those 
now published, may soon be expected. 
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Letter V 


Customary education and employment 
of the inhabitants of Nantucket 


The easiest way of becoming acquainted with the modes 
of thinking, the rules of conduct, and the prevailing 
manners of any people, is to examine what sort of 
education they give their children; how they treat them 
at home, and what they are taught in their places of 
public worship. At home their tender minds must be 
early struck with the gravity, the serious though 
chearful deportment of their parents; they are inured 
to a principle of subordination, arising neither from 
sudden passions nor inconsiderate pleasure; they are 
gently held by an uniform silk cord, which unites 
softness and strength. A perfect equanimity prevails in 
most of their families, and bad example hardly ever 
sows in their hearts the seeds of future and similar 
faults. They are corrected with tenderness, nursed with 
the most affectionate care, clad with that decent 
plainness, from which they observe their parents never 
to depart: in short, by the force of example, which is 
superior even to the strangest instinct of nature, more 
than by precepts, they learn to follow the steps of their 
parents, to despise ostentatiousness as being sinful. 
They acquire a taste for neatness for which their fathers 
are so conspicuous; they learn to be prudent and saving; 
the very tone of voice with which they are always 
addressed, establishes in them that softness of diction, 
which ever after becomes habitual. Frugal, sober, 
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orderly parents, attached to their business, constantly 
following some useful occupation, never guilty of riot, 
dissipation, or other irregularities, cannot fail of 
training up children to the same uniformity of life and 
manners. If they are left with fortunes, they are taught 
how to save them, and how to enjoy them with 
moderation and decency; if they have none, they know 
how to venture, how to work and toil as their fathers 
have done before them. If they fail of success, there are 
always in this island (and wherever this society prevails) 
established resources, founded on the most benevolent 
principles. At their meetings they are taught the few, the 
simple tenets of their sect; tenets as fit to render men 
sober, industrious, just, and merciful, as those delivered 
in the most magnificent churches and cathedrals: 

they are instructed in the most essential duties of 
Christianity, so as not to offend the Divinity by the 
commission of evil deeds; to dread his wrath and the 
punishments he has denounced; they are taught at the 
same time to have a proper confidence in his mercy 
while they deprecate his justice. As every sect, from 
their different modes of worship, and their different 
interpretations of some parts of the Scriptures, 
necessarily have various opinions and prejudices, which 
contribute something in forming their characters in 
society; so those of the Friends are well known: 
obedience to the laws, even to non-resistance, justice, 
good-will to all, benevolence at home, sobriety, 
meekness, neatness, love of order, fondness and 
appetite for commerce. They are as remarkable here for 
those virtues as at Philadelphia, which is their American 
cradle, and the boast of that society. At schools they 
learn to read, and to write a good hand, until they 

are twelve years old; they are then in general put 
apprentices to the cooper’s trade, which is the second 
essential branch of business followed here; at fourteen 
they are sent to sea, where in their leisure hours their 
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companions teach them the art of navigation, which 
they have an opportunity of practising on the spot. They 
learn the great and useful art of working a ship in all the 
different situations which the sea and wind so often 
require; and surely there cannot be a better or a more 
useful school of that kind in the world. Then they go 
gradually through every station of rowers, steersmen, 
and harpooners; thus they learn to attack, to pursue, to 
overtake, to cut, to dress their huge game: and after 
having performed several such voyages, and perfected 
themselves in this business, they are fit either for the 
counting house or the chase. 


The first proprietors of this island, or rather the first 
founders of this town, began their career of industry 
with a single whale-boat, with which they went to fish for 
cod; the small distance from their shores at which they 
caught it, enabled them soon to increase their business, 
and those early successes, first led them to conceive that 
they might likewise catch the whales, which hitherto 
sported undisturbed on their banks. After many trials 
and several miscarriages, they succeeded; thus they 
proceeded, step by step; the profits of one successful 
enterprize helped them to purchase and prepare better 
materials for a more extensive one: as these were 
attended with little costs, their profits grew greater. The 
south sides of the island from east to west, were divided 
into four equal parts, and each part was assigned toa 
company of six, which though thus separated, still 
carried on their business in common. In the middle of 
this distance, they erected a mast, provided with a 
sufficient number of rounds, and near it they built a 
temporary hut, where five of the associates lived, whilst 
the sixth from his high station carefully looked toward 
the sea, in order to observe the spouting of the whales. 
As soonas any were discovered, the sentinel descended, 
the whale-boat was launched, and the company went 
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forth in quest of their game. It may appear strange to 
you, that so slender a vessel as an American whale-boat, 
containing six diminutive beings, should dare to pursue 
and to attack, in its native element, the largest and 
strongest fish that nature has created. Yet by the 
exertions of an admirable dexterity, improved bya long 
practice, in which these people are become superior to 
any other whale-men; by knowing the temper of the 
whale after her first movement, and by many other 
useful observations; they seldom failed to harpoon it, 
and to bring the huge leviathan on the shores. Thus they 
went on until the profits they made, enabled them to 
purchase larger vessels, and to pursue them farther, 
when the whales quitted their coasts; those who failed in 
their enterprizes, returned to the cod-fisheries, which 
had been their first school, and their first resource; they 
even began to visit the banks of Cape Breton, the isle 
of Sable, and all the other fishing places, with which 
this coast of America abounds. By degrees they 

went a whaling to Newfoundland, to the Gulph of St. 
Laurence, to the Straits of Belleisle, the coast of 
Labrador, Davis’ Straits, even to Cape Desolation, in 70° 
of latitude; where the Danes carry on some fisheries in 
spite of the perpetual severities of the inhospitable 
climate. In process of time they visited the western 
islands, the latitude of 34° famous for that fish, the 
Brazils, the coast of Guinea. Would you believe that they 
have already gone to the Falkland Islands, and that I 
have heard several of them talk of going to the South 
Sea! Their confidence is so great, and their knowledge 
of this branch of business so superior to that of any 
other people, that they have acquired a monopoly of 
this commodity. Such were their feeble beginnings, such 
the infancy and the progress of their maritime schemes; 
such is now the degree of boldness and activity to which 
they are arrived in their manhood. After their examples 
several companies have been formed in many of our 
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capitals, where every necessary article of provisions, 
implements, and timber, are to be found. But the 
industry exerted by the people of Nantucket, hath 
hitherto enabled them to rival all their competitors; 
consequently this is the greatest mart for oil, whale- 
bone, and spermaceti, on the continent. It does 

not follow however that they are always successful, this 
would be an extraordinary field indeed, where the 
crops should never fail; many voyages do not repay the 
original cost of fitting out: they bear such misfortunes 
like true merchants, and as they never venture their all 
like gamesters, they try their fortunes again; the latter 
hope to win by chance alone, the former by industry, 
well judged speculation, and some hazard. I was there 
when Mr. ..... had missed one of his vessels; she had been 
given over for lost by everybody, but happily arrived 
before I came away, after an absence of thirteen 
months. She had met with a variety of disappointments 
on the station she was ordered to, and rather than 
return empty, the people steered for the coast of 
Guinea, where they fortunately fell in with several 
whales, and brought home upward of 600 barrels of oil, 
beside bone. Those returns are sometimes disposed 

of in the towns on the continent, where they are 
exchanged for such commodities as are wanted; but 
they are most commonly sent to England, where they 
always sell for cash. When this is intended, a vessel 
larger than the restis fitted out to be filled with oil on the 
spot where it is found and made, and thence she sails 
immediately for London. This expedient saves time, 
freight, and expence; and from that capital they bring 
back whatever they want. They employ also several 
vessels in transporting lumber to the West Indian 
Islands, from whence they procure in return the 
various productions of the country, which they 
afterwards exchange wherever they can hear of an 
advantageous market. Being extremely acute they well 
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know how to improve all the advantages which the 
combination of so many branches of business constantly 
affords; the spirit of commerce, which is the simple art 
of a reciprocal supply of wants, is well understood here 
by everybody. They possess, like the generality of 
Americans, a large share of native penetration, activity, 
and good sense, which lead them to a variety of other 
secondary schemes too tedious to mention: they are well 
acquainted with the cheapest method of procuring 
lumber from Kennebeck river, Penobscot, &c. pitch and 
tar, from North Carolina; flour and biscuit, from 
Philadelphia; beef and pork, from Connecticut. They 
know how to exchange their cod fish and West-Indian 
produce, for those articles which they are continually 
either bringing to their island, or sending off to other 
places where they are wanted. By means of all these 
commercial negociations, they have greatly cheapened 
the fitting out of their whaling fleets, and therefore 
much improved their fisheries. They are indebted for all 
these advantages not only to their national genius but to 
the poverty of their soil; and as proof of what I have so 
often advanced, look at the Vineyard (their neighboring 
island) which is inhabited by a set of people as keen and 
as sagacious as themselves. Their soil being in general 
extremely fertile, they have fewer navigators; though 
they are equally well situated for the fishing business. As 
in my way back to Falmouth on the main, I visited this 
sister island, permit me to give you as concisely as I can, 
a short but true description of it; Iam not so limited in 
the principal object of this journey, as to wish to confine 
myself to the single spot of Nantucket. 
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Memories 
of the American Frontier 


Theodore Roosevelt 


In after years 

there shall come forever to his mind 

the memory of endless prairies 
shimmering in the bright sun; 

of vast snow-clad wastes 

lying desolate under gray skies; 

of the melancholy marshes; 

of the rush of mighty rivers; 

of the breath of the evergreen forest in summer; 
of the crooning of ice-armored pines 

at the touch of the winds of winter; 

of cataracts roaring 

between hoary mountain masses; 

of all the innumerable sights and sounds 
of the wilderness; 

of its immensity and mystery; 

and of the silences that brood 

in its still depths. 
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Preface by the Author 


For a number of years much of my life was spent 
either in the wilderness or on the borders of the 
settled country—if, indeed, “settled” is a term that 
can rightly be applied to the vast, scantily peopled 
regions where cattle-ranching is the only regular 
industry. During this time I hunted much, among 
the mountains and on the plains, both as a pastime 
and to procure hides, meat, and robes for use on the 
ranch; and it was my good luck to kill all the 
various kinds of large game that can properly be 
considered to belong to temperate North America. 


In hunting, the finding and killing of the game 

is after all but a part of the whole. The free, self- 
reliant, adventurous life, with its rugged and 
stalwart democracy; the wild surroundings, tne 
grand beauty of the scenery, the chance to study the 
ways and habits of the woodland creatures—all these 
unite to give to the career of the wilderness hunter 
its peculiar charm. The chase is among the best of 
all national pastimes; it cultivates that vigorous 
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manliness for the lack of which ina nation, as inan 
individual, the possession of no other qualities can 
possibly atone. 


No one, but he who has partaken thereof, can 
understand the keen delight of hunting in lonely 
lands. For him is the joy of the horse well ridden 
and the rifle well held; for him the long days of toil 
and hardship, resolutely endured, and crowned 
at the end with triumph. In after years there shall 
come forever to his mind the memory of endless 
prairies shimmering in the bright sun; of vast 
snow-clad wastes lying desolate under gray skies; 
of the melancholy marshes; of the rush of mighty 
rivers; of the breath of the evergreen forest in 
summer; of the crooning of ice-armored pines at 
the touch of the winds of winter; of cataracts 
roaring between hoary mountain masses; of all the 
innumerable sights and sounds of the wilderness; 
of its immensity and mystery; and of the silences 
that brood in its still depths. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Sagamore Hill 
June, 1893 
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A Bucking Bronco 


At 


Ni 


The Herd at 


Appendix by the Author 


In this volume I have avoided repeating what was 
contained in either of my former books, the 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman and Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail. For many details of life and work in 
the cattle country I must refer the reader to these 
two volumes; and also for more full accounts of the 
habits and methods of hunting such game as deer 
and antelope. As far as I know, the description in 
my Ranch Life of the habits and the chase of the 
mountain sheep is the only moderately complete 
account thereof that has ever been published. 


There have been many changes, both in my old 
hunting-grounds and my old hunting-friends, 
since I first followed the chase in the far western 
country. Where the buffalo and the Indian ranged, 
along the Little Missouri, the branded herds of the 
ranchmen now graze; the scene of my elk-hunt at 
Two Ocean Pass is now part of the National Forest 
Reserve; settlers and miners have invaded the 
ground where I killed bear and moose; and 
steamers ply on the lonely water of Kootenai Lake. 
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Of my hunting companions some are alive; 
others—among them my staunch and valued 
friend, Will Dow, and crabbed, surly old Hank 
Griffen—are dead; while yet others have drifted 
away, and I know not what has become of them. 


I have made no effort to indicate the best kind of 
camp kit for hunting, for the excellent reason that it 
depends so much upon the kind of trip taken, and 
upon the circumstances of the person taking it. The 
hunting trip may be made with a pack-train, or 
with a wagon, or with a canoe, or on foot; and the 
hunter may have half a dozen attendants, or he may 
go absolutely alone. I have myself made trips under 
all of these circumstances. At times I have gone 
with two or three men, several tents, and an 
elaborate apparatus for cooking, cases of canned 
goods, and the like. On the other hand, I have 
made trips on horseback, with nothing whatsoever 
beyond what I had on, save my oil-skin slicker, 

a metal cup, and some hardtack, tea, and salt in 
the saddle pockets; and I have gone for a week or 
two’s journey on foot, carrying on my shoulders 
my blanket, a frying-pan, some salt, a little flour, 
a small chunk of bacon, and a hatchet. So it is with 
dress. The clothes should be stout, of a neutral 
tint; the hat should be soft, without too large a 
brim; the shoes heavy, and the soles studded with 
small nails, save when moccasins or rubber-soled 
shoes are worn; but within these limits there is 
room for plenty of variation. Avoid, however, 

the so-called deer-stalker’s cap, which is an 
abomination; its peaked brim giving no protection 
whatsoever to the eyes when facing the sun 
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quartering, a position in which many shots must be 
taken. In very cold regions, fur coats, caps, and 
mittens, and all-wool underclothing are necessary. 
I dislike rubber boots when they can possibly be 
avoided. In hunting in snow in the winter I use the 
so-called German socks and felt overshoes where 
possible. One winter I had an ermine cap made. 
It was very good for peeping over the snowy ridge 
crests when game was on the other side; but, except 
when the entire landscape was snow-covered, it 
was an unmitigated nuisance. In winter, webbed 
snow-shoes are used in the thick woods, and skees 
in the open country. 


There is an endless variety of opinion about rifles, 
and all that can be said with certainty is that any 
good modern rifle will do. It is the man behind the 
rifle that counts, after the weapon has reached a 
certain stage of perfection. One of my friends 
invariably uses an old Government Springfield, a 
45-calibre, with an ounce bullet. Another cares for 
nothing but the 40-90 Sharps, a weapon for which 
I myself have much partiality. Another uses always 
the old 45-calibre Sharps} and yet another the 
45-calibre Remington. Two of the best bear and 
elk hunters I know prefer the 32- and 38-calibre 
Marlin’s, with long cartridges, weapons with 
which I myself would not undertake to produce any 
good results. Yet others prefer pieces of very large 
calibre. The amount of it is that each one of these 
guns possesses some excellence which the others 
lack, but which is in most cases atoned for by some 
corresponding defect. Simplicity of mechanism 1s 
very important, but so is rapidity of fire; and it is 
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hard to get both of them developed to the highest 
degree in the same piece. In the same way, flatness 
of trajectory, penetration, range, shock, and 
accuracy are all qualities which must be attained; 
but to get one in perfection usually means the 
sacrifice of some of the rest. For instance, other 
things being equal, the smallest calibre has the 
greatest penetration, but gives the least shock; 
while a very flat trajectory, if acquired by heavy 
charges of powder, means the sacrifice of accuracy. 
Similarly, solid and hollow pointed bullets have, 
respectively, their merits and demerits. There is no 
use of dogmatizing about weapons. Some which 
prove excellent for particular countries and kinds 
of hunting are useless in others. 


There seems to be no doubt, judging from the 
testimony of sportsmen in South Africa and in 
India, that very heavy calibre double-barrelled 
rifles are best for use in the dense jungles and 
against the thick-hided game of those regions; but 
they are of very little value with us. In 1882 one of 
the buffalo hunters on the Little Missouri obtained 
from some Englishman a double-barrelled ten- 
bore rifle of the kind used against rhinoceros, buffalo, 
and elephant in the Old World; but it proved 

very inferior to the 40- and 45-calibre Sharps’ 
buffalo guns when used under the conditions of 
American buffalo hunting, the tremendous 

shock given by the bullet not compensating for 

the gun’s great relative deficiency in range 

and accuracy, while even the penetration was 
inferior at ordinary distances. It is largely also a 
matter of individual taste. At one time I possessed a 
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very expensive double-barrelled 500 Express, by 
one of the crack English makers; but I never liked 
the gun, and could not do as well with it as with my 
repeater, which cost barely a sixth as much. So one 
day I handed it to a Scotch friend, who was 
manifestly ill at ease with a Winchester exactly like 
my own. He took to the double-barrel as naturally 
as I did to the repeater, and did excellent work 
with it. Personally, I have always preferred the 
Winchester. I now use a 45-90, with my old buffalo 
gun, a 40-90 Sharps, as spare rifle. Both, 

of course, have specially tested barrels, and are 
stocked and sighted to suit myself. 
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Essays 


Emerson 


Books are the best of things, well used; 
abused, among the worst. 

What is the right use? 

What is the one end 

which all means go to effect? 

They are for nothing but to inspire. 
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Prudence 


Let him learn a prudence of a higher strain. 
Let him learn that every thing in nature, 
even motes and feathers, 

go by law and not by luck, 

and that what he sows he reaps. 

Prudence, page ror 


Opposite: The Voyage of Life, Youth 


Thus truth, frankness, courage, 
love, humility and all the virtues 
range themselves on the side of prudence, 


or the art of securing a present well-being. 
Prudence, page 106 


Prudence 


What right have I to write on Prudence, 
whereof I have little, 

and that of the negative sort? 

My prudence consists 

in avoiding and going without, 

not in the inventing of means and methods, 
not in adroit steering, 

not in gentle repairing. 

I have no skill to make money spend well, 
no genius in my economy, 

and whoever sees my garden 

discovers that I must have some other garden. 
Yet I love facts, and hate lubricity 

and people without perception. 

Then I have the same title 

to write on prudence 

that I have to write on poetry or holiness. 
We write from aspiration and antagonism, 
as well as from experience. 

We paint those qualities which we do not possess. 
The poet admires the man 

of energy and tactics; 

the merchant breeds his son 

for the church or the bar; 

and where a man is not vain and egotistic 
you shall find what he has not by his praise. 
Moreover it would be hardly honest in me 
not to balance 

these fine lyric words of Love and Friendship 
with words of coarser sound, 

and whilst my debt to my senses is real and constant, 
not to own it in passing. 
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Prudence is the virtue of the senses. 

It is the science of appearances. 

It is the outmost action of the inward life. 
It is God taking thought for oxen. 

It moves matter after the laws of matter. 
It is content to seek health of body 

by complying with physical conditions, 
and health of mind 

by the laws of the intellect. 


The world of the senses is a world of shows; 
it does not exist for itself, 

but has a symbolic character; 

and a true prudence or law of shows 
recognizes the co-presence of other laws 
and knows that its own office is subaltern; 
knows that it is surface 

and not centre where it works. 

Prudence is false when detached. 

It is legitimate 

when it is the Natural History of the soul incarnate, 
when it unfolds the beauty of laws 

within the narrow scope of the senses. 


There are all degrees of proficiency 

in knowledge of the world. 

It is sufficient to our present purpose 

to indicate three. 

One class live to the utility of the symbol, 
esteeming health and wealth a final good. 
Another class live above this mark 

to the beauty of the symbol, 

as the poet and artist 

and the naturalist and man of science. 
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A third class live above the beauty of the symbol 
to the beauty of the thing signified; 

these are wise men. 

The first class have common sense; 

the second, taste; 

and the third, spiritual perception. 

Once in a long time, 

a man traverses the whole scale, 

and sees and enjoys the symbol solidly, 

then also has a clear eye for its beauty, 

and lastly, 

whilst he pitches his tent 

on this sacred volcanic isle of nature, 

does not offer to build houses and barns thereon,— 
reverencing the splendor of the God 

which he sees 

bursting through each chink and cranny. 


The world is filled 

with the proverbs and acts and winkings 
of a base prudence, 

which is a devotion to matter, 

as if we possessed 

no other faculties than the palate, 

the nose, the touch, the eye and ear; 

a prudence which adores the Rule of Three, 
which never subscribes, 

which never gives, 

which seldom lends, 

and asks but one question of any project,— 
Will it bake bread? 

This is a disease 

like a thickening of the skin 

until the vital organs are destroyed. 
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But culture, 

revealing the high origin of the apparent world 
and aiming at the perfection of the man as the end, 
degrades every thing else, 

as health and bodily life, 

into means. 

It sees prudence not to be a several faculty, 
but a name for wisdom and virtue 
conversing with the body and its wants. 
Cultivated men always feel and speak so, 

as if a great fortune, 

the achievement of a civil or social measure, 
great personal influence, 

a graceful and commanding address, 

had their value 

as proofs of the energy of the spirit. 

If a man lose his balance 

and immerse himself 

in any trades or pleasures for their own sake, 
he may be a good wheel or pin, 

but he is not a cultivated man. 


The spurious prudence, 

making the senses final, 

is the god of sots and cowards, 

and is the subject of all comedy. 

It is nature’s joke, and therefore literature’s. 
The true prudence limits this sensualism 
by admitting the knowledge 

of an internal and real world. 

This recognition once made, 

the order of the world 

and the distribution of affairs and times, 
being studied with the co-perception 
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of their subordinate place, 

will reward any degree of attention. 

For our existence, 

thus apparently attached in nature 

to the sun and the returning moon 

and the periods which they mark,— 

so susceptible to climate and to country, 

so alive to social good and evil, 

so fond of splendor 

and so tender to hunger and cold and debt,— 
reads all its primary lessons out of these books. 


Prudence does not go behind nature 
and ask whence it is. 

It takes the laws of the world 
whereby man’s being is conditioned, 
as they are, 

and keeps these laws 

that it may enjoy their proper good. 
It respects space and time, 

climate, want, sleep, 

the law of polarity, growth and death. 
There revolve, 

to give bound and period to his being 
on all sides, 

the sun and moon, the great formalists in the sky: 
here lies stubborn matter, 

and will not swerve from its chemical routine. 
Here is a planted globe, 

pierced and belted with natural laws 
and fenced and distributed externally 
with civil partitions and properties 
which impose new restraints 

on the young inhabitant. 
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We eat of the bread which grows in the field. 

We live by the air which blows around us 

and we are poisoned by the air 

that is too cold or too hot, too dry or too wet. 
Time, 

which shows so vacant, indivisible and divine 

in its coming, 

is slit and peddled into trifles and tatters. 

A door is to be painted, a lock to be repaired. 

I want wood or oil, or meal or salt; 

the house smokes, or I have a headache; 

then the tax, 

and an affair to be transacted 

with a man without heart or brains, 

and the stinging recollection 

of an injurious or very awkward word,— 

these eat up the hours. 

Do what we can, summer will have its flies; 

if we walk in the woods we must feed mosquitos; 
if we go a-fishing we must expect a wet coat. 
Then climate is a great impediment to idle persons; 
we often resolve to give up the care of the weather, 
but still we regard the clouds and the rain. 


We are instructed by these petty experiences 

which usurp the hours and years. 

The hard soil and four months of snow 

make the inhabitant of the northern temperate zone 
wiser and abler than his fellow 

who enjoys the fixed smile of the tropics. 

The islander may ramble all day at will. 

At night he may sleep on a mat under the moon, 
and wherever a wild date-tree grows, 

nature has, without a prayer even, 
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spread a table for his morning meal. 

The northerner is perforce a householder. 
He must brew, bake, salt and preserve his food, 
and pile wood and coal. 

But as it happens 

that not one stroke can labor lay to 

without some new acquaintance with nature, 
and as nature is inexhaustibly significant, 
the inhabitants of these climates 

have always excelled the southerner in force. 
Such is the value of these matters 

that a man who knows other things 

can never know too much of these. 

Let him have accurate perceptions. 

Let him, if he have hands, handle; 

if eyes, measure and discriminate; 

let him accept and hive every fact 

of chemistry, natural history and economics; 
the more he has, 

the less is he willing to spare any one. 

Time is always bringing the occasions 

that disclose their value. 

Some wisdom comes out 

of every natural and innocent action. 

The domestic man, 

who loves no music so well as his kitchen clock 
and the airs which the logs sing to him 

as they burn on the hearth, 

has solaces which others never dream of. 
The application of means to ends 

insures victory and the songs of victory 

not less in a farm or a shop 

than in the tactics of party or of war. 

The good husband finds method as efficient 
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in the packing of fire-wood in a shed 

or in the harvesting of fruits in the cellar, 

as in Peninsular campaigns 

or the files of the Department of State. 

In the rainy day he builds a work-bench, 

or gets his tool-box set 

in the corner of the barn-chamber, 

and stored with nails, gimlet, pincers, 
screwdriver and chisel. 

Herein he tastes an old joy 

of youth and childhood, 

the cat-like love 

of garrets, presses and corn-chambers, 

and of the conveniences of long housekeeping. 
His garden or his poultry-yard 

tells him many pleasant anecdotes. 

One might find argument for optimism 

in the abundant flow 

of this saccharine element of pleasure 

in every suburb and extremity of the good world. 
Let a man keep the law,— 

any law,— 

and his way will be strown with satisfactions. 
There is more difference 

in the quality of our pleasures than in the amount. 


On the other hand, 

nature punishes any neglect of prudence. 
If you think the senses final, 

obey their law. 

If you believe in the soul, 

do not clutch at sensual sweetness 
before it is ripe 

on the slow tree of cause and effect. 
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Our intellectual and active powers 
increase with our affection. 


Friendship 


A mind might ponder 

its thoughts for ages 

and not gain so much self-knowledge 
as the passion of love 

shall teach it in a day. 

Love 


For every minute you are angry, 
you lose sixty seconds of happiness. 
Conduct of Life 


The theory of books is noble. 

The scholar of the first age 

received into him the world around; 
brooded thereon; 

gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, 
and uttered it again. 

It came into him life; 

it went out from him truth. 

It came to him short-lived actions; 

it went out from him immortal thoughts. 
It came to him business; 

it went from him poetry. 

It was dead fact; 

now, it is quick thought. 

It can stand, and it can go. 

It now endures, it now flies, 

it NOW inspires. 
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The Ride on Horseback 


A gentleman who may act as escort for a lady when riding should be 
very careful that the horse selected for her is entirely reliable and 
gentle. If he has no horse of his own, and she has none to which she 
is accustomed, he must understand that there is considerable danger 
in allowing her to use a horse that has not been tried, no matter 
what may be the representations of the liverymen or servant. 

A trustworthy horse having been secured for the lady, it is the 
gentleman’s duty before mounting to give a very thorough exam- 
ination of the saddle and bridle, to see that all are secure. It will 

not do to leave this matter to the stablemen. They are accustomed to 
such continuous handling of harness that they become careless, and 
are liable to overlook defects in buckles, girths, &c., that might cause 
a severe accident. 
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Riding and Driving 


The very delightful recreation and exercise of riding on 
horseback is too little partaken of in these days of fast 
locomotion. This is to be regretted, for nothing is better 
calculated to develop the physical health and animal 
spirits, nothing is more conducive to pleasure of a 
rational character than the ride on horseback upon every 
pleasant day. 


Etiquette of Riding 


The etiquette of riding is very exact and important. 
Remember that your left when in the saddle is called the 
near side, and your right the off side, and that you 
always mount on the near side. In doing this put your left 
foot in the stirrup, your left hand on the saddle, then, as 
you take a spring, throw your right leg over the animal’s 
back. Remember, also, that the rule of the road, both in 
riding and driving, is, that you keep to the left, or near 
side in meeting; and the right, or off side in passing. 


Riding in Public 
Never appear in public on horseback unless you have 
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mastered the inelegancies attending a first appearance 
in the saddle. A novice makes an exhibition of himself 
and brings ridicule on his friends. Having got a “seat” by 
a little practice, bear in mind the advice conveyed in the 
old rhyme - 


“Keep up your head and your heart, 
Your hands and your heels keep down, 
Press your knees close to your horse’s sides, 
And your elbows close to your own.” 


This may be called the whole art of riding, in one lesson. 
Riding with Ladies 


In riding with ladies, recollect that it is your duty to 
see them in their saddles before you mount. And the 
assistance they require must not be rendered by a 
groom; you must assist them yourself. 


Assisting a Lady to Mount 


The lady will place herself on the near side of the horse, 
her skirt gathered up in her left hand, her right hand on 
the pommel, keeping her face towards the horse’s head. 
You stand at his shoulder, facing her, and stooping hold 
your hand so that she may place her left foot in it; then 
lift it as she springs, so as to aid her, but not to give such 
an impetus that, like “vaulting ambition” she loses 

her balance and “falls 0’ the other side” N ext, put her 
foot in the stirrup, and smooth the skirt of her habit. 
Then you are at liberty to mount yourself. 


Pace in Riding 


The lady must always decide upon the pace. It is 
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ungenerous to urge her or incite her horse to a faster gait 
than she feels competent to undertake. 

Keep to the right of the lady or ladies riding with you. 
Open all gates and pay all tolls on the road. 


Meeting Friends on Horseback 


If you meet friends on horseback do not turn back with 
them; if you overtake them do not thrust your company 
on them unless you feel assured that it is agreeable to 
them for you to do so. 


Meeting a Lady 


If, when riding out, you meet a lady with whom you are 
acquainted, you may bow and ride on; but you cannot 
with propriety carry on a conversation with her while 
you retain your seat on horseback. If very anxious to 
talk to her, it will be your duty to alight, and to lead 
your horse. 


Assisting a Lady to Alight from a Horse 


After the ride the gentleman must assist his companion 
to alight. She must first free her knee from the pommel 
and be certain that her habit is entirely disengaged. He 
must then take her left hand in his right and offer his left 
hand as a step for her foot. He must lower this hand 
gently and allow her to reach the ground quietly without 
springing. A lady should not attempt to spring from 

the saddle. 


Entering a Carriage 
If you enter a carriage with a lady, let her first take her 


place on the seat facing the horses; then sit opposite, and 
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on no account beside her, unless you are her husband or 
other near relative. Enter a carriage so that your back is 
towards the seat you are to occupy; you will thus avoid 
turning round in the carriage, which is awkward. Take 
care that you do not trample on the ladies’ dresses, or 
shut them in as you close the door. 


Alighting from a Carriage 


The rule in all cases is this: You quit the carriage first 
and hand the lady out. 

It is quite an art to descend from a carriage properly. 
More attention is paid to this matter in England than 
in America. We are told an anecdote by M. Mercy 
d’Argenteau illustrative of the importance of this. He 
says: “The princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, having been 
desired by the empress of Austria to bring her three 
daughters to court in order that Her Imperial Majesty 
might choose one of them for a wife to one of her sons, 
drove up in her coach to the palace gate. Scarcely had 
they entered her presence when, before even speaking 
to them, the empress went up to the second daughter, 
and taking her by the hand said, 

“*T choose this young lady’ 

“The mother, astonished at the suddenness of her 
choice, inquired what had actuated her. 

““T watched the young ladies get out of their carriage? 
said the empress. ‘Your eldest daughter stepped on her 
dress, and only saved herself from falling by an awkward 
scramble. The youngest jumped from the coach to the 
ground without touching the steps. The second, just 
lifting her dress in front as she descended, so as to show 
the point of her shoe, calmly stepped from the carriage to 
the ground neither hurriedly nor stiffly, but with grace 
and dignity. She is fit to be an empress. The eldest sister 
is too awkward, the youngest too wild?” 
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If you are driving in company with another who holds 
the reins, you should most carefully abstain from even 
the slightest interference, by word or act, with the 
province of the driver. Any comment, advice, or gesture 
of control, implies a reproof which is very offensive. If 
there be any point of imminent danger, where you think 
his conduct wrong, you may suggest a change, but it 
must be done with great delicacy and must be prefaced 
by an apology. During the ordinary course of the drive, 
you should resign yourself wholly to his control, and be 
entirely passive. 

If you do not approve of his manner, or have not 
confidence in his skill, you need not drive with him again; 
but while you are with him, you should yield implicitly. 


Assisting a Lady into a Carriage 


A gentleman in assisting a lady into a carriage will take 
care that the skirt of her dress is not allowed to hang 
outside. It is best to have a carriage-robe to protect it 
entirely from the mud or dust of the road. He should 
provide her with her parasol, fan and shawl before he 
seats himself, and make certain that she is in every way 
comfortable. 

If a lady has occasion to leave the carriage before the 
gentleman accompanying her, he must alight to assist 
her out; and if she wishes to resume her seat in the 
carriage, he must again alight to help her to do so. 
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To make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law: 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 
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Faneuil Hall, Boston Harbor 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine, at a time when that now-flourishing city was but a 
forest-bound hamlet. 


As a ballad writer, Longfellow has had few superiors 
among American poets, but it is as the poet of the heart and 
the home that he is most widely known. He has touched 

all the chords of those experiences which are common to 
mankind—“the aspirations and nameless melancholy of 
youth; the dream of love; the endearments of home; the 
fierce battle of manhood; the visit of death; the vacant chair; 
the sunny memories of youth” 


As a craftsman, Longfellow has few equals among those who 
have used our language. His sense of melody 1s faultless. 
The general, genial, loving, kindly nature of the poet shines 
from all his work. He was universal in his sympathies; his 
poetry is the gospel of good will set to music. No American 
has been more universally loved. He is the only American, 
except James Russell Lowell, who has been given a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, where England buries 
her honored dead. 
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A Psalm of Life 
What the Heart of the Young Man 
Said to the Psalmist 


Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave 
Stull, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
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In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act,— act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
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Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time;— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Stull achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 


The Wreck of the Hesperus 


It was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was 1n his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 
“I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 
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“Last night, the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!” 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 


“O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
O say, what may it be?” 
“Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast!”— 
And he steered for the open sea. 


“O father! I hear the sound of guns, 
O say, what may it be?” 

“Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 
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“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be?” 
But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
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Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed 1n ice, 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! Ho! the breakers roared! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe! 


The Village Blacksmith 


Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face 


For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling,— rejoicing,— sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


The Slave in the Dismal Swamp 


In dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
The hunted Negro lay; 

He saw the fire of the midnight camp, 

And heard at times a horse’s tramp 
And a bloodhound’s distant bay. 


Where will-o-the-wisps and glowworms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake; 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 


Is spotted like the snake; 


Where hardly a human foot could pass, 
Or a human heart would dare, 
On the quaking turf of the green morass 
He crouched in the rank and tangled grass, 
Like a wild beast in his lair. 


A poor old slave, infirm and lame; 
Great scars deformed his face; 
On his forehead he bore the brand of shame 
And the rags, that hid his mangled frame, 
Were the livery of disgrace. 
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All things above were bright and fair, 
All things were glad and free; 

Lithe squirrels darted here and there, 

And wild-birds filled the echoing air 
With songs of Liberty! 


On him alone was the doom of pain, 
From the morning of his birth; 

On him alone the curse of Cain 

Fell, like a flail on the garnered grain, 
And struck him to the earth! 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm? 


Then he said, “Good night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war; 
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A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 


And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
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On a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 


A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 


He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 
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It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock, 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 


It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


The Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 
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A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yet, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 
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The Wartime Services of John Greenwood 
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Youth in Boston and Maine 
Enlistment in the American Army as a Fifer 
The Battle of Bunker Hill 


I was born in Boston, America, May 17, in the year 
1760, and educated in the North School [1] until 
thirteen years of age; but as children were not at 
that time taught what is called grammar, or even 
correct spelling, it must not be expected to find 
them in this relation. All that we learned was 
acquired by the mere dint of having it thumped in, 
for the two masters, who had to overlook and 
manage some 300 or 400 boys, could pay little 
attention to us except so far as flogging went, 
which right was rather freely indulged in. 


While I was at school the troubles commenced, 
and I recollect very well of hearing the super- 
stitious accounts which were circulated around: 
people were certain a war was about to take place, 
for a great blazing comet had appeared and 
armies of soldiery had been seen fighting in the 
clouds overhead; and it was said that the day of 
judgment was at hand, when the moon would turn 
into blood and the world be set on fire. These 
dismal stories became so often repeated that the 
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boys thought nothing of them, considering that 
such events must come in the course of nature. For 
my part, all I wished was that a church which stood 
by the side of my father’s garden [2] would fall 
on me at the time these terrible things happened, 
and crush me to death at once, so as to be out 

of pain quick. 


It must not be expected that I can give day or date 
in my relation, as I cannot remember them. 


I remember what is called the “Boston Massacre,’ 
when the British troops fired upon the inhabitants 
and killed seven! of them, one of whom was my 
father’s apprentice, a lad eighteen years of age, 
named Samuel Maverick [3]. I was his bedfellow, 
and after his death I used to go to bed in the dark 
on purpose to see his spirit, for I was so fond 

of him and he of me that I was sure it would not 
hurt me. The people of New England at that 

time pretty generally believed in hobgoblins and 
spirits, that is the children at least did. 


About this period I commenced learning to play 
upon the fife, and, trifling as it may seem to 
mention the circumstance, it was, I believe, the 
sole cause of my travels and disasters. I was so fond 
of hearing the fife and drum played by the British 
that somehow or other I got possession of an old 
split fife, and having made it sound by puttying 
up the crack, learned to play several tunes 

upon it sufficiently well to be fifer in the militia 
company of Captain Gay [4]. This was before 

the war some years, for I think I must have 

been about nine or ten years old. The flag of 
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the company was English; so were they all then. 


I saw the tea when it was destroyed at Boston, 
which began the disturbance, and likewise 
beheld several persons tarred and feathered and 
carried through the town; they were tide-waiters, 
custom-house officers —I think they called 

them informers. 


At the age of thirteen I was sent eastward to a 
place called Falmouth (Portland), 150 miles from 
Boston, to live with my father’s only brother [5], 
whom I was named after. He was a cabinet-maker 
by trade but had concerns in the shipping business 
likewise, and was looked upon to be an able, or 
rich, man. His wife was dead, he had no children, 
and I was his favorite. The whole country at this 
time was in commotion and nothing was talked 
of but war, liberty, or death; persons of all 
descriptions were embodying themselves into 
military companies, and every old drunken fellow 
they found who had beena soldier, or understood 
what is called the manual exercise, was employed 
of evenings to drill them. My uncle was lieutenant 
of an independent company (the Cadets), and of 
course I was engaged to play the fife while they 
were learning to march, a pistareen an evening 
for my services keeping me in pocket-money. 
Being thus early thrown into the society of men 
and having, as it were, imbibed the ardor of 

a military spirit; being moreover the only boy 
who knew how to play the fife in the place, 

I was much caressed by them. 


I stayed with my uncle two years, until the time 
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arrived when we had an account that the British 
troops had marched out of Boston, attacked the 
country people at a place called Lexington, and 
killed a number of them [6]. I had frequently been 
inclined to return to Boston that I might see my 
father, mother, sister, and brothers, but as I was 
not permitted to do so, I took it into my head, 
saying nothing to any one about it, to go alone on 
foot in the beginning of May, 1775. The distance 
was 150 miles and the country so thinly inhabited 
that I had to traverse, at times, woods seven miles 
in length, and I had never traveled before more 
than three or four miles by land into the country. 
I concluded to set out ona Sunday, for then they 
would not be so apt to miss me, and not having 
mentioned my determination of going, they 
would not think it possible so young a boy would, 
without any manner of cause, attempt such a 
journey. My reason for going was I wished to see 
my parents, who, I was afraid, would all be killed 
by the British, for, as I observed before, nothing 
was talked of but murder and war. 


Sunday morning, when in New England all is still 
and no persons are in the streets, having eaten my 
breakfast, I took a handkerchief and tied up in it 
two or three shirts and a pair or two of stockings, 
and with what clothes I had on my back and four 
and a half pistareens in my pocket, Jumped over 
the fence in the back yard and set off. I walked 
rapidly through the town without meeting 

any one I knew, as it was breakfast-time, and 
when once beyond the outskirts, being a very 
strong-constitutioned boy, off I went with a light 
heart and a good pair of heels; sometimes I ran 
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and sometimes trotted like a horse, and I really 
believe I accomplished forty miles the first day. I 
do not recollect that I was the least tired during my 
whole journey. As I traveled through the different 
towns the people were preparing to march toward 
Boston to fight, and as I had my fife with me —yes, 
and I was armed likewise with my sword —I was 
greatly caressed by them. Stopping at the taverns 
where there was a muster, out came my fife and I 
played them a tune or two; they used to ask me 
where I came from and where I was going to, and 
when I told them I was going to fight for my 
country, they were astonished such a little boy, and 
alone, should have such courage. Thus by the help 
of my fife I lived, as it were, on what is usually 
called free-quarters nearly upon the entire route. 


As nigh as I can remember it took me four days 
and a half to reach Charlestown, opposite Boston; 
but on Charlestown Neck there stood a Yankee 
soldier or sentry who stopped me, telling me that I 
must not go past him. I attempted, however, to get 
by him and run, when another fellow caught me 
and carried me to the guard-house, which was a 
barn standing not far off. Here I was kept all 
night, when they let me go, informing me that in 
order to go down to Charlestown ferry a pass must 
be obtained from General Ward, at Cambridge; 
but by no means would I be permitted to go into 
Boston to see my parents, as all communication 
was cut off between the British and the country 
people. The war had begun, they told me; the 
British had marched out into the country to 
Lexington, to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,’ but 
they had made them dance it back again. 
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